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Newell  addresses  Wellesley  Trustees: 

Reaffirms  commitment  to  women's  education 


By  Barbara  Newell 
President'  of  Wellesley  College 


pilot's  note:  The  following  are 
I  "fxierpls  from  a  recent  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  trustees  of  Wellesley 
tollege  by  Mrs.  Newell. 

As  we  commence  a  new 
academic  year,  looking  forward  lo 
ihc  imminent  beginning  of 
iWellcsley's  second  century,  the 
[time  seems  most  Titling  for  u 
[report  on  the  College,  its  recent 
[progress  and  its  goals  for  the 
[future. 

In  1971,  when  many  prestigious 
■colleges  and  .universities  in  this 
[country  were  becoming 
[coeducational,  the  Wellesley 
[College  trustees  reached  the 
[carefully  considered  decision  that 
[Wellesley  should  continue  as  a 
[college  for  women.  That  decision 
[was  grounded  on  the  conviction 
(hat  as  a  college  centrally 
[dedicated  lo  the  education  of 
[women.  Wellesley  could  be  of 
[greater  service  in  accenting  the 
achievement  of  women  students. 
j  Further,  Wellesley  would  be  offer- 
ng  a  valuable  alternative  form  of 
higher  education. 

We  are  witnessing  today  mark- 
fed  shifts  in  the  roles  and  expec- 
tations of  women.   All  of  these 
changes  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
Welleslcy's  functions  and  upon  its 
future  responsibilities.   We  must 

Susan  Groag  Bell 
to  lecture  on 
women's  history 

Susan  Groag  Bell  will  present  a 
Slide  lecture  on  the  world  of 
women  in  15th  century  Europe 
with  emphasis  on  Christine  de 
Pizan  (1364-1430),  one  of  the 
earliest  women  authors,  at 
Wellesley  College,  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 31.  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Room 
105  Pendleton  Hall  West.  Mrs. 
Bell  will  discuss  "Women. 
Misogyny  and  Justice."  Spon- 
sored by  the  History  Department, 
the  event  is  open  lo  the  public 
without  charge. 

Ms.  Bell,  author  of  Women 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  French 
Revolution,  lectures  on  the 
history  of  women  in  western  socie- 
ty at  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara,  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia Extension  at  Berkeley,  and  at 


help  the  nation  to  focus  on  the  un- 
met needs  of  women  students.  We 
must  share  with  others  what  we 
have  learned  about  these  needs, 
and  in  our  new  century  pioneer 
new  directions  in  the  education  of 
women. 

Wellesley  College  and 
Contemporary  Women 
We  are  seeking  to  offer  at 
Wellesley  a  social  and  intellectual 
environment  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  the  woman  student.  Through 
our  academic  and  counseling 
programs,  we  strive  lo  prepare 
women  for  positions  of  leadership, 
and  to  encourage  the  use  of  iheir 
talents  over  the  broadest  possible 
spectrum  of  volunteer  and 
professional  activities. 

Yet  there  are  a  number  of 
questions  that  need  to  be 
answered.  We  first  need  to  know 
more  concerning  the  effects  of 
earlier  experiences  upon  their 
behavior  in  an  educational  setting. 
In  this  connection  we  will  want  lo 
compare  single-sex  and 
coeducational  institutions.  Inter- 
national comparisons  of  students, 
faculty,  roles'  and  career  choices 
of  women,  and  family  patterns 
will  also  help  give  perspective. 

We  need  to  analyze  labor 
market  statistics  to  determine 
where  our  academic  and  counsel- 
ing programs  must  be  strengthen- 
ed to  facilitate  the  entry  of  women 


into  a  broader  and  more  signifi- 
cant range  of  fields.  A  .  com- 
prehensive study  of  volunteer  ac- 
tivities in  America  would  help 
create  a  campus  and  national 
climate  that  recognizes  voluntary 
commitment  as  a  crucial  in- 
gredient of  social  change. 


Wellesley  can  contribute 
significantly  lo  higher  education 
by  serving  as  a  laboratory  for 
research  into  women's 
educational,  professional,  and 
personal  needs,  and  by  translating 
i he  implications  of  that  research 
into  positive  responsive  programs. 


r  OLLECE  r> 


What  we  learn  here  may  benefit 
all  who  share  our  vilal  concern  for 
the  education  of  women. 

The  Foundation: 
Liberal  Arts  Education 

Wellesley  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  leading  liberal  arts 
college  for  women.  Today  if  we 
are  to  offer  a  viable  alternative  to 
coeducation,  and  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  attract  outstanding 
women  students,  we  must  above 
all  maintain  academic  excellence. 

Wellesley  continues  its  dedica- 


tion to  liberal  arts  education. 
Questions  of  value  and  flexibility 
of  mind  and  training  have  never 
been  more  important.  But  the 
liberal  arts  are  not  a  static  quanti- 
ty. There  must  be  a  continuing 
process  of  redefinition  and 
revaluation  to  assure  our 
students  an  acquaintance  with 
new  tools  of  exploration,  exposure 
to  new  areas  ofknowledge.  and  an 
understanding  of  new  and  chang- 
ing  problems   that  confront  our 

(Continued  on  page  7 1 


MIT  strike  continues 


By  Margaret  Draper  '77 

The  strike  of  eight  hundred 
MIT  employees  continues  into  its 
fifth  week.  The  strikers,  members 
of  the  Cooks  and  Pastry  Cook 
Association  (CPCA)  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  have  been  picketing  as  the 
result  of  disputes  with  the  institute 
administration  over  wage  in- 
creases and  the  methods  of 
negotiating  contracts. 
The  strike  by  members  of  the  ser- 
vice union  (Service  Employees 
International)  ended  recently 
when  members  voted  to  accept 
MIT  offers. 


Third  World  Association  formed 


Canada  College,  Redwood  City, 
California.  She  is  presenting  a 
paper  at  the  Berkshire  Conference 
being  held  this  week  at  Radcliffe 
College 


By  Nancy  McTigue  77 

The  first  Wcllesley-MIT  Third 
World  Association  has  been  es- 
tablished in  an  effort  by  students 
and  faculty  members  to  bring 
about  a  closer  communication 
between  the  various  departments 
offering  courses  dealing  with  the 
Third  World. 

The  organization  was  officially 
recognized  by  Senate  at  their 
meeting  October  14.  It  is  still  be- 
ing considered  for  approval  by  the 
MIT  Association  of  Student  Ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  Manfred  Max-Neef, 
professor  of  Political  Science  and 
a  member  of  the  first  executive 
board  of  TWA,  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
meet  the  increasing  interest  in  the 
problems  of  developing  nations. 
This   interest   has   been   recently 


generated  by  the  various  crises 
affecting  (he  relations  between  in- 
dustrial powers  and  developing 
nations. 

The  Association  is  attempting 
lo  promote  a  better  understanding 
of  the  third  world  through  a  varie- 
ty of  special  programs  including: 
the  establishment  of  an  Informa- 
tion Center,  weekly  discussion 
groups,  and  the  sponsoring  of  ap- 
proximately twelve  speakers  dur- 
ing the  next  two  semesters. 

The  proposed  Information 
Center  will  collect,  for  student 
and  faculty  access,  current  news 
clippings  of  foreign  publications, 
to  provide  a  picture  of  the 
political  situations  in  third  world- 


countries.  The  Information 
Center  will  also  begin  a  cross- 
reference  of  all  research  being  un- 
dertaken in  this  area. 

The  weekly  meetings  will  be 
held  each  Thursday  at  4:15  p.m. 

Membership  to  the  Third 
World  Association  is  open  to  all 
interested,  with  voting  restricted 
to  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. The  group  will  be  run  by 
an  executive  board,  chosen  from 
the  student  and  faculty  members. 

Further  information  can  be  ob- 
lained  from  Mr.  Max-Neef  in  the 
Political  Science  Department. 


But.  CPCA  contends  that  the 
7vj<5>  wage  increase  offered  by  the 
institute  is  not  enough  to  keep  up 
with  the  double-digit  rate  of  infla- 
tion; CPCA  is  asking  for  a  raise  of 
approximately  10%.  One  union 
official  stated  (hat  the  union's 
membership  is  frustrated  at  being 
"torn  lo  ribbons"  by  inflation  and 
trying  lo  cope  financially  on  their 
(salaries,  which  range  in  the  area 
of  $8,000  a  year  for  custodians. 
MIT  spokesman  Robert  Bycrs 
stales  thai  Ihe  university  is  in  ex- 
traordinary financial  difficulty 
and  cannot  meet  the  union  s 
demands. 

The  union  also  objects  lo  the 
method  of  contract  negotiation 
used  by  MIT.  CPCA  contends 
(hat  MIT  presented  them  with  a 
contract  already  negotiated  with 
another  union  instead  of  bargain- 
ing directly  with  them. 

The  majority  of  the  MIT  com- 
munity seem  indifferent  (0  the 
strike;  only  a  handful  of  students 
have  become  actively  involved  in 
support  of  the  strike,  and  rallies 
are  poorly  attended.  Mosl 
students  tend  to  view  the  effects  of 
the  strike,  such  as  the  closing  of 
all  but  one  dining  hall  on  campus, 
as  inconvicniences.  Institute 
employees  arc  filling  in  the 
vacated  jobs,  delivering  mail  and 
dumping  irash.  How  long  MIT 
can  function  this  waj  is  a  question 
confronting  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  unions. 


Chaplaincy  group  calls  for  hunger  awareness 
Will  seek  permission  to  solicit  funds 


By  Laura  Becker  77 

Half  a  billion  people  on  this 
earth  chronically  malnourished. 
Half  of  these  arc  children,  whose 
growth  and  menial  development 
"ill  be  permanently  affected.  In 
sub-Saharan  Africa  alone,  ten 
million  people  face  famine  and  the 
diseases  accompanying  it. 

Recently,  a  meeting  of  a 
Hunger    Awareness    group    was 


many  roods 

*  *  •  -  \ 


held  to  discuss  undertaking  con- 
crete measures  lo  educate  the 
Wellesley  College  community  to 
the  reality  of  a  potential  world 
food  shortage,  and  il  possible,  to 
provide  a  vehicle  through  which 
individuals  could  financially  con- 
tribute towards  those  in  need. 

The  group,  made  up  of- 
students,  chaplaincy  members, 
and  administrators  is  sponsored 
by  the  Chaplaincy,  which  hopes  to 
involve  as  large  a  part  of  the  cam- 
pus as  possible.  OXFAM.  a 
humanitarian  organization 
without  religious  affiliation,  was 
,1,,, sen  to  receive  the  financial 
contributions.  Money  given  to 
OXFAM  will  aid  in  development 
and  food  purchasing. 

Susan  Andrews,  acting 
chaplain,  has  proposed  to  House 
Presidents  u  week  of  educational 
programs  and  personal 
solicitations  in  the  individual 
dorms  ir  the  program  is  en- 
dorsed, the  controversial  issue  ol 
whether  or  not  financial  solicita- 
tion should  be  allowed  will  be 
debated  at  the  next  Senate 
meeting  on  Monday.  November 
4  The  House  Awareness  group 
feel  the  cause  is  worthy  enough  to 


merit  being  the  one  rare  exception 
lo  Ihc  rule. 

On  Wednesday,  November  13. 
following  an  all  college  mailing 
citing  information  about  the 
world  food  shortage  present  and 
future,  all  interested  students  will 
be  asked  to  fast  beginning 
Wednesday  at  dinner  until  Thurs- 
day dinner.  Thursday  dinner  will 
consist  of  rice  only  and  will  be 
held  in  the  chapel.  The  purpose  of 
the  fast  is  to  draw  attention  to  the 
problem  of  world  hunger. 

Those  students  interested  in  be- 
ing dorm  representatives  during 
the  Hunger  Awareness  program 
are  asked  to  contact  Ann  Tarbell 
in  Davis. 


ATTENTION  FACULTY!!! 

October  Break  is  Here  ...  There 
isn't  much  time  left  in  the  new, 
shorter  calendar.  Please 
remember  the  constraints  on 
workload. 

ONLY    SIX    WEEKS    OF 
CLASSES  REMAIN!!! 


The  Harvard  Law  Forum 
has  scheduled  three  programs 
for  November  and  December. 
Ms.  Jane  Fonda  will  speak  on 
November  8  at  3:00,  followed 
by  Representative  John 
Conycrs  of  Michigan  on 
November  17  and  Governor 
Daniel  Walker  of  Illinois  on 
December  12. 


Illusionist  to 
appear  Nov.  1 

By  Jenifer  Nordeen  77 

"Unmasking  the  Unknown", 
an  elaborate  stage  production  by 
Andre  Kole  will  be  presented  on 
Friday,  November  I  at  8  p.m. 
One  of  the  world's  leading  il- 
lusionists. Andre  Kole  is  recogniz- 
ed as  one  of  the  foremost  inven- 
tors of  magical  effects. 

The  program  will  include  il- 
lusionary  spectacles  such  as 
levitation,  transcendental 
dematerializaiion,  a  journey  into 
the  fourth  dimension,  a  visit  with 
the  spirits,  and  other  effects  which 
have  baffled  and  challenged 
millions. 

Andre  Kole's  appearances  have 
taken  him  to  all  fifty  states  and 
Sixty  countries  of  South  America, 
Europe,  Asiu,  and  Africa.  He  has 
also  appeared  on  national  televi- 
sion in  over  fourty  countries,  and 
has   given   special   appearances 


Andre  Kole,  one  of  the  world's  leading  illusionists,  will  speak  at  Alum- 
nae Hall,  Friday,  November  1. 


before  presidents,  ambassudors. 
and  other  civic  and  government 
officials, 

Mr.  Kole's  tours  throughout 
the  world  arc  made  in  conjunction 
with    the   student    movement   of 


Cumpus  t  rusade    lor  Christ. 
International. 

The  two-hour  program  will  be 
held  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Jewetl 
Auditorium  and  Ihe  cost  to  non- 
Wcllcsles  students  is  SI. 50. 


WELLESLEY  NEWS 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


WBS  radio  station 
May  be  on  the  blink 

It  seems  that  everyone  has  heard  about  WBS  Radio's 
request  for  funding  by  Senate,  even  before  the  funding 
proposal  was  presented  to  SOFC.  With  such  generous 
forewarning,  members  of  Senate  and  the  student  body  are 
already  shaking  their  heads  and  closing  their  collective 
pocket. 

Say  the  magic  word  "budget"  to  a  Senate  representative 
and  the  little  red  pencil  emerges,  ready  to  slash  every 
budget  item  to  pieces. 

And  not  without  cause.  Senate  funds  are  scarce  and  infla- 
tion has  hit  many  long-standing  student  organizations  very 
hard.  But  there  is  the  sense  among  concerned  members  of 
the  college  community  that  Senate  will  slice  away  at  the 
WBS  funding  request  without  a  clear  sense  of  the  validity  of 
their  request. 

—  This  is  Wellesley's  last  chance  to  go  FM.  The  prolifera- 
tion of  college  and  noneducational  stations  in  the  Boston 
area  has  eaten  away  at  the  number  of  available  bands.  One 
band  for  radio  transmission  remains,  and  if  Wellesley 
doesn't  take  it.  someone  else  is  sure  to  snatch  it  up. 

—  Brandeis  College  has  filed  a  petition  to  deny  Wellesley's 
application  to  go  FM.  The  Brandeis  station.  WBRS.  has 
staled  in  their  petition  to  deny  that  Wellesley  will  interfere 
with  their  signals,  that  Wellesley  is  not  technically  compe- 
tent enough  to  run  an  FM  station  (this  criticism  is  implied 
in  Brandeis'  critique  of  Wellesley's  application),  and  third, 
that  Brandeis  WBRS  can  better  serve  the  Wellesley  College 
community! 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  petition  filed  by  Brandeis  con- 
stitutes the  height  of  conceit.  And  just  as  an  aside,  the  sta- 
tion is  male-controlled. 

—  The  request  for  funding  by  WBS  may  seem  excessive  at 
first  glance,  but  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the  request  and  a 
look  at  the  various  options  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
funding  is  disbursed  reveals  the  necessity  of  the  bottomline 
total  and  its  potential  workability. 


Alleviation  of  racism 
Begins  on  a  social  level 


...  Brandeis  College  has  filed  a  petition  to  deny 
Wellesley's  application  to  go  FM  ...  The  prolifera- 
tion of  college  and  noneducational  stations  in  the 
Boston  area  has  eaten  away  at  the  number  of 
available  bands  ...  WBS  needs  funding  NOW  ... 


Approximately  $9,000  will  be  needed  to  effect  the 
transfer  from  the  present  mode  of  broadcasting  to  FM. 
This  one-shot  expenditure  insures  that  Wellesley  College 
can  grab  up  that  last  band  on  the  FM  dial  in  the  Boston 
area.  The  students  involved  at  the  radio  station  have  been 
devoting  most  of  their  energies  towards  a  smooth 
changeover.  Training  programs  are  in  operation  and  an  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  professionalism  on  the  staff  both  in 
broadcasting  and  engineering  has  been  designed  and 
operationalized. 

Another  $4,000  or  so  is  needed  for  both  WBS  NEWS 
and  certain  capital  expenditures.  WBS  NEWS  needs  the 
money  now.  But  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  capital  ex- 
penditures can  be  postponed,  to  some  extent,  until  next 
year.  The  College  as  a  whole  will  benefit  from  some  of  the 
expenditures,  for  example,  for  a  Public  Address  system, 
and  perhaps  could  be  encouraged  to  fund  or  loan  WBS  in 
part. 

—  WBS  was  granted  $10,000  three  years  ago  out  of  past 
student  activities  fees.  The  $10,000  request  by  WBS  for 
their  teletype  was  not  for  "new  money"  but  for  funds  which 
have  now  reverted  back  to  the  general  SOFC  account.  Over 
time.  Senate  has  reallocated  this  money,  in  bits  and  pieces. 
Now  that  WBS  needs  the  money,  it  isn't  available. 

It  seems  clear  that  there  is  no  time  to  search  out  ways  in 
which  this  decision  can  be  postponed.  Wellesley  must  act 
quickly  or  lose  its  last  chance  to  have  a  campus  FM  station. 
Not  only  would  a  better  radio  station  be  a  good  and 
necessary  addition  to  Wellesley  College,  but  we  would  be 
making  a  statement  to  Brandeis  and  "the  world"  that  we 
can  serve  our  own  community's  media  needs  sufficiently. 

Instead  of  looking  for  ways  to  cut  the  radio  budget. 
Senate  should  investigate  alternative  sources  for  funding. 
The  College  should  be  urged  to  make  a  loan  to  the  radio 
station,  to  be  repaid  out  of  SOFC  funds  in  the  next  three 
years.  For  the  College  to  expect  Senate  to  shoulder  the 
whole  cost  of  the  conversion  to  FM.  in  a  year  when  funds 
are  at  a  premium,  is  unfair. 

Perhaps  the  College  should  be  paying  for  some  of  the 
equipment  which  will  not  only  be  available  to  the  radio  sta- 
tion, but  to  any  campus  group  who  had  a  need  for  u 

If  Senate  does  not  pass  the  funding  proposal  for  WBS, 
then  Wellesley  College  might  not  have  any  radio  station  at 
all. 


To  the  Editor: 

li  seems  rather  ironic,  and  yet 
unpredictable,  (hat  in  light  of  (he 
latest  issue  of  the  NEWS,  what 
happened  last  weekend  could  have 
transpired  as  naturally  as  it  did.  A 
house  on  campus  was  having  a 
"Black  Soul"  party  advertised 
beforehand  as  "everyone 
welcome".  So  a  friend  and  I 
decided  to  stop  in  for  a  combina- 
tion of  reasons  including  an  in- 
icrcsi  in  seeing  "whai  it  really  was 
like"  and  a  desire  to  dance  and 
have  a  good  lime.  As  it  turned  out 
we  were  the  only  whites  there, 
hardly  anyone  spoke  (o  us  and  no 
one  asked  us  to  dance.  The  whole 
evenl  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  "soul". 

Although  that  evening 
precipitated  this  article.  I  didn't 
write  it  to  air  my  own  grievous 
sob-StOry .  Rather  in  consideration 
of  that  evening  and  the  whole 
b  1  a ck  -  w h i  t e  situation  a  i 
Wellesley,  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  a rlii. lev,  probably  including 
mine,  exemplify  to  the  highest 
dcurcc  the  Wellesley  syndrome  of 
zeroing  in  on  a  blemish  in  the 
system  and  then  very  carefully 
stepping  around  it.  As  usual  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  talk  in 
circles  such  as  the  more  or  less 
faceless  anonymity  of  the 
newspaper;  but  on  the  personal, 
social  level  where  it  all  counts  who 
will  be  (he  individual  or  group 
who  will  dare  lo  slep  forward  an 
initiate  a  change?  All  this  casts  a 
potentially  tragic  shadow  over  the 
eniire  racial  situation  because  if 
we  ire  really  the  blessed  minority 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  gain  an  excellent,  as  over  just 
good,  education  and  we  remain  in 
apathy;  then  from  whom  and 
where  shall  any  progress  be  ex- 
pected? If  the  desire  really  exists 
to  see  things  differently  to  com- 
promise in  order  to  draw  closer; 
then  we  might  work  together.  But 
one  c.innoi  manufacture  a  feeling 
and  if  the  desire  is  not  there;  then 
Wcllcsles,  or  any  place,  shall 
always,  always  be  static. 

When  we  walked  into  the  parly 
we  had  just  come  from  the  Slevic 
Wonder  concert.  Al  the  risk  of 
sounding  trite  or  particularly 
"relevant'  .  I  noticed  that  he  was 


able  to  create  through  his  words 
and  music  an  atmosphere  among 
us  all  that  was  not  self-consciously 
black  or  white  but  instead  was  one 
of  an  almost  tangible  unity.  But  it 
was  only  a  moment;  a  moment 
such  as  these  words  in  all  these  ar- 
ticles might  evoke  in  each  of  us. 
Words  are  a  tremendous  release 
for  feeling;  but  they  are  also  a 
pretty  easy  way  out. 

'  By  Carli  Meister  "75 

Knopman 
Defended 

To  the  editor: 

After  reading  Ms.  Knopman's 
articulate,  reflective  essay  on 
Junior  Shows  past  and  present, 
and  then  reading  the  letters 
published  in  response  to  it  in  the 
following  issue  of  NEWS,  I  feel 
compelled  to  add  yet  another  opi- 
nion in  defense  of  Ms.  Knopman's 
piece  and  as  a  response  to  the  en- 
suing letters. 

I  think  (he  controversy  surroun- 
ding the  piece  comes  from  a  basic 
misconception  of  the  nature  of 
Ms.  Knopman's  article.  Entitled 
"A  Retrospective  on  a  Wellesley 
Tradition,"  it  was  meant  as  just 
that,  not  as  a  critique  of  Junior 
Show,  but  as  an  effort  to  look  at 
what  Junior  Show  is,  has  been  and 
could  be.  More  offensive  surely 
was  the  UNSIGNED,  semi- 
coherent  review  on  page  5  of  the 
same  issue,  coyly  entitled  "Hot 
Lips  for  Rosie  Cheeks". 

With  all  the  very  real  problems 
at  Wellesley  which  demand  stu- 
dent attention  and  outrage,  it 
seems  somehow  ironic  that  a 
fresh,  insightful  comment  on  a 
tradition  al  Wellesley  (are  they  all 
sacred?)  should  meet  with  such 
arrogant  indignation. 

It  is  lo  be  hoped,  however,  that 
Ms  Knopman  will  continue  to 
present  NEWS  readers  with  the 
kind  of  thoughtful,  creative  jour- 
nalism that  the  OP-ED  page  has 
shown  this  year  and  simply 
realize,  as  the  sign  on  her  door 
slates,  lhal  "people  expect  more 
of  you  when  you  have  naturally 
curly  hair." 

By  Pam  Jablon  '75 


Suggested  meal  ticket  plan 
Offsets  costs;  satisfies  appetites 


To  I  he  Editor: 

This  Idler  directs  itself  to  a 
question  lhal  has  lately  languished 
amid  dorm-run  leas  and  gift- 
wrapped  ice  cream.  With  rising 
food  costs  ;md  administrative 
attempts  at  judicious  economic 
planning,  why  hasn't  a  meal  ticket 
plan  he-en  implemented  at 
Wellesley? 

In  an  allempl  to  offset  rising 
food  and  fuel  cosis  whieh  caused  a 
defic'l  of  S200.000  in  the  dining 
services  lasl  >e.ir.  consultants 
were  brought  lo  Wellesley  last 
spring  lo  investigate  food  services. 
Their  recommendations  were 
acted  on  this  semester  with  the 
implementation  of  a  new  dining 
room  plan.  While  inconveniencing 
those  students  living  in  dorms 
wilhoul  food  services,  the  plan  has 
been  successful  in  tightening  up 
dining  facilities,  especially  on  the 
weekends.  An  obvious  success 
•.ion    lor   ending   food   and   fuel 

eosls. 

However  in  a  recent  visit 
with  Wellesley's  purveyor  of  food. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cornwall,  no  con- 
elusion  eould  be  drawn  as  to  why 
Wclleslej  should  not  have  a  meal 
Uekci  plan  Wellesley's  preseni 
policy  combines  room  and  board 
inio  one  Hal  rale:  besides  room, 
Mn.  entitles  students  to  the 
privilege  of  ealing  21  meals  a 
week  According  lo  Miss 
Cornwall  though,  a  meal  par- 
licipation  talc  ofonly  67%  can  be 
approximated  at.  This  means  es- 
seniuilU  lhal;  of  the  total  number 
of  students  entitled  lo  cat  21 
me. ils  ,i  week,  33'«.  never  do  cat 
twenty-one, 

If  a  meal  ticket  plan  was  im- 
plemented at  Wellesley,  room  and 
board  would  be  necessarily 
separated,  and  siudcnis  would 
decide    on    the    meal    plan    that 


would  best  suit  her  eating  habits. 
For  many  students,  board  costs 
would  be  cut  substantially.  Most 
students  are  familiar  with  the 
meal  ticket  plans  offered  al  Dart- 
mouth. Meal  ticket  plans  for  21 
meals,  15,  14,  or  7  meals  per  week 
are  offered  there.  I  would  like 
such  a  varied  choice  offered  to 
Wellesley  students  also. 

Kitchenettes  have  just  been  in- 
stalled in  Claflin  and  Shafer;  cer- 
tainly (hey  were  buill  with  the 
assumption  students  would  use 
them.  This  does  mean  students  us- 
ing them  must  buy  extra  food,  an 
added  cost  over  and  above  ihc 
required  room  and  board  rate.  It's 
unfair  to  expect  students  living  in 
these  dorms  lo  buy  more  of  (heir 
own  food  and  .nil  pay  a  flat  rate 
for  room  and  board.  I  would  hope 
lhal  shiny  new  kitchenettes  would 
not  appease  this  discrepancy  in 
costs,  but  only  aid  in  sating  stu- 
deni  appetites 

If  Wellesley  were  to  decide  lo 
have  a  meal  ticket  plan,  the  rise 
and  fall  in  popularity  of  dorms 
with  or  without  dining  services 
would  be  more  balanced:  dorm 
populations  would  be  more  in- 
ie.yr.iicd  with  all  dorms  having 
members  under  a  variety  of  plans. 
And  there  need  not  be  any  change 
m  atmosphere  in  the  dining  halls; 
insicid  ol  scrutinizing  ID's. 
checkers  could  punch  meal 
tickets. 

Those  students  who  would  like 
lo  see  a  meal  ticket  plan  al 
Wellesley  can  indicate  their  choice 
of  such.  Miss  Cornwall's  office 
has  a  pleasant  air  of  ap- 
proachabilil)  about  it;  she  herself 
has  s.nd  thai  siudent  feedback 
(sic!)  is  necessary  for  a  meal  ticket 
plan  to  be  instigated. 

By  Becky  Harrington  "76 


Satie-Anouilh  evenings  tap 
Talents;  sates  theatrical  tastes 


To  the  Editor: 

Lavish  compliments  go  lo  (hose 
involved  in  Wellesley's  Satie- 
Anouilh  evenings,  Friday- 
Saturday,  October  11-12,  before 
full  houses  in  Jewetl  and  the 
Coffee  House.  The  productions 
were  spirited,  inventive,  and  lots 
of  fun;  their  musical  dimension  in- 
volved an  orchestra  of  forty,  and 
was  singularly  impressive. 
Altogether  they  represented  a 
notable  community  endeavor  that 
drew  heavily  and  successfully  on 
campus  talent.  Thomas  Kelly, 
Paul  Barstow,  Karil  Kirk.  Elaine 
Uzan,  Lisa  DeAngelis.  Nan 
Richardson  and  many  others  were 
splendid.  Moreover,  those  who 
attended  Friday  evening  had  the 
opportunity  lo  see  a  member  of 
the  English  Department  in  the 
prime  juggling  act  of  Ihc  season. 
Nicholas  Linfield,  the  director 
and  lead  in  Ihc  English  production 
of  Satie  s  /.c  Piege  de  Mediae, 
learned   midway  through   Friday 

Food  Service 
Upholds  Boycott 

Michael  Sullivan 
Chaplaincy  Coordinator 
of  Farmworker's  Project 
To  the  Editor: 

Last  week's  feature  editorial  in 
News,  although  well  inlentioned, 
seriously  misinterpreted  certain 
Luis  concerning  Food  Service  and 
our  boycoll  policy.  Cooperation 
bciween  Ihc  director  of  Food  Ser- 
vice and  the  Chaplaincy  Farm 
Worker  Project  has  never  been 
heller,  and  Ms.  Cornwall  is  doing 
an  outstanding  job  in  insuring  thai 
ihe  letluce  the  college  purchases  is 
strictly  U.F.W.s. 

Establishment  of  this  policy  has 
not  been  easy  and  there  have  been 
problems,  most  notably  the  lapse 
of  ibis  vigilence  in  summer.  But 
considering  the  current  high  level 
of  cooperation  and  concern  this 
inconsistency  may  soon  be  resolv- 
ed. 

A  more  recent  and  related  inci- 
dent underscores  the  efforts  of 
food  Service  (o  uphold  our 
boycott  efforts.  On  October  1st 
Ihe  college  sought  lo  purchase 
UFW  Union  grapes  for  a  special 
salad,  and  was  assured  by  the 
Commonwealth  Fruit  &  Produce 
Company  of  Boston  they  could 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


afternoon  of  (he  illness  of  Bernard 
Uzan,  himself  Ihc  lead  in  the  en-l 
tirely  different  French  production 
which  was  scheduled  to  follow  ihel 
English  one  that  very  evening.  Al 
desperately  short  notice  Gu>[ 
Nordcnson  took  over  Ihc  roleofl 
Polycarpe  in  both  English 
French  productions;  this  released 
Nicholas  Linfield  from  t he I 
Polycarpe  role  in  the  French  veil 
sion,  afid  allowed  him  to  leap  into! 
an  even  bigger  breech  —  i.e.  tbtl 
long  lead  in  the  French  version.] 
His  decision  to  do  the  latter  in- 1 
volvcd  him  in  the  prolonged  men-l 
lal  gymnastics  of  swiftly  and  un- 
obtrusively translating  his  Engliikl 
lines  into  French  as  he  went  along,  I 
The  result  was  not  only  virtuosic.l 
it  was  good  theatre;  and  beyond! 
that  it  allowed  Ihc  second  version! 
to  remain  in  the  Friday  program 
Since  Ihc  evening  gained  ils  roll 
strength  and  a  lot  of  its  viialihl 
from  the  contrast  of  the  differinjj 
productions  of  Ihe  same  play  (j[ 
very  ingenious  and  satisfying  con-l 
ccption  to  begin  with),  the  gallunl 
try  of  Nordenson  and  Linfiddl 
saved  the  evening  and  should  \sir. | 
them  Instant  Academy  Awards. 
Bravo! 

Edward  V.  Gulick 
History  Dept. 

Ask-Mes, 
Thank  you 

To  Ihc  Editor. 

The  Vil  Juniors  would  like  lo 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
Sophomore  Ask-Mes  for  their 
tremendous  help  during  Orienla 
lion  Week,  and  also  on  ihe  Vil 
Junior  Mixer. 

Their  friendliness  and 
willingness  lo  help  was  not  only 
appreciated  by  the  Vil  Jrs..  bui 
made  a  great  impression  on  in- 
coming students  and  their  parcni 

The  Ask-Mes  were  responsibk 
for  publicizing  the  Vil  Jr.  Mixer, 
and  helped  also  in  Ihc  actual 
operation  of  il.  Trite  as  it  ma) 
sound,  without  them,  the  mixer 
could  not  have  been  as  successful 
as  n  was. 

Thanks  a  lot,  Ask-Mes,  and 
we're  looking  forward  lo  con- 
tinued contacl  and  cooperation 
with  you. 

Vil  Juniors  74-75 
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Moratorium  on 
DNA  Research 


By  Mary  M.  Allen 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

In  July,  a  committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences 
suggested  that  scientists  postpone 
or  refrain  from  conducting  two 
types  of  genetic  manipulation  ex- 
periments because  of  potential 
hazards  to  society.  The  committee 
included  researchers  who  have 
developed  new  techniques  allow- 
ing them  to  isolate  and  rejoin 
segments  of  genetic  material, 
deoxyribonucleic  acid  (DNA),  so 
(hut  biologically  active  DNA 
molecules  can  be  constructed  out- 
side a  cell. 

This  is  the  first  time  that 
researchers  active  in  a  field  have 
called  for  voluntary  restraints  in 
that  research.  They  have  asked 
(and  an  international  meeting  is 
being  planned  for  next  February 
to  discuss  the  problem)  that  a 
moratorium  be  placed  on  ex- 
periments which  could  result  in  I) 
the  introduction  into  a  bacterium 
of  genes  which  would  either  confer 
resistance  to  antibiotics  (for  ex- 
amples, a  gene  causing  penicillin 
resistance  into  the  pneumonia- 
producing  bacterium  that  is  sen- 
silivc  to  penicillin)  or  cause  the 
formation  of  bacterial  toxins  (for 
example,  a  gene  causing  the  for- 
mation of  diptheria  toxin  in  a 
bacterium  not  normally  forming 
il).  and  2)  the  introduction  of 
genes  from  animal  viruses  into 
bacteria. 

Pieces  of  genetic  material  from 
many  sources  can  be  attached  to  a 
bacterial  plasmid  (exlranuclcar 
genetic  structure  which  can 
reproduce  autonomously)  or 
bacterial  virus  and  thus  be  in- 
troduced into  a  bacterial  cell 
where  they  replicate  quickly  and 
then  can  be  recovered  in  large 
quantities.  Novel  genetic  com- 
binations can  therefore  be  created 
and  disseminated  with  a  lack  of 
the  normal  barriers  between 
species. 

The  cause  for  concern  is  based 
on  judgements  of  potential,  not 
demonstrated,  risk  because  there 
are  few  experimental  data  on  the 
hazards  of  artificial  DNA 
molecules.  Although  such  ex- 
periments would  probably  aid  the 


solution  of  important  biological 
problems,  they  would  result  in  the 
creation  of  novel  types  of  infec- 
tious DNA  elements.  The 
bacterium  most  commonly  used 
to  multiply  these  elements  is 
Escherichia  coli,  which  is  usually 
present  in  the  human  intestine.  In 
the  intestine  E.  coli  might  ex- 
change genetic  information  with 
other  kinds  of  bacteria  which  may 
be  pathogenic  to  man.  Therefore, 
the  new  genes  introduced  into  E. 
coli  might  be  widely  spread 
among  bacterial,  human,  plant,  or 
animal  populations  with  unpredic- 
table effects.  Some  effects  might 
be  newly  resistant  pathogens 
reaching  hosts,  the  emergence  of 
•new  pathogens  which  might 
become  ecologically  important, 
and  the  possible  increase  in  the  in- 
cidence of  cancer  or  other  dis- 
eases. 

The  social  responsibility  called 
Tor  by  these  leaders  in  the  field  is 
commendable.  Peer  pressure,  as 
well,  will  probably  ensure  that  the 
moratorium  will  be  successful, 
even  with  intellectual  temptation 
great.  The  use  of  selected  genes 
and  their  products  using  the  new 
technology  could  revolutionize  the 
production  of  substances  such  as 
insulin,  and  the  large  scale  syn- 
thesis of  a  protein  from  an  on- 
cogenic virus  might  allow  the  for- 
mulation of  specific  antagonists. 
However,  the  potential  benefits 
must  be  delayed  until  the  conse- 
quences can  be  assessed  and  con- 
ditions of  experimentation  defin- 
ed. 
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Gelb:  Irrelevancy  of  Detente 


By  Dcbra  Knopman  and 
Florence  Davis 

Leslie  Gelb 

New  York  Times  Correspondent 

and  Barnctte  Miller  Lecturer 

Editor's  Note:  The  following  ex- 
cerpts are  taken  from  an  interview 
by  Debra  Knopman  and  Flo 
Davis  conducted  on  October  21. 
1974. 

On  Detente  ... 

Shortly  after  being  elected 
President.,  Richard  Nixon  dis- 
covered Henry  Kissinger,  and 
together  they  rediscovered  bi- 
polarity  and  called  it  a  structure 
of  peace.  When  the  idea  was 
floated,  there  was  little  response, 
and  Nixon  called  on  Kissinger  and 
bemoaned.  "They  laughed  at 
Galileo,  they  laughed  at  Newton 
and  Einstein,  why  don't  they 
laugh  at  me?"  But  the  people 
didn't  laugh.  They  took  it  serious- 
ly and  called  it  detente. 

Most  of  the  arguments  about 
whether  detente  is  good  or  bad  are 
ridiculous.  In  fact,  to  me,  detente 
is  just  symbolic  of  what  I  would 
call  a  pact  of  irrelevant 
diplomacy.  And  by  and  large, 
detente  is  not  relevant  to  the  key 
problems  of  today.  The  solutions 
for  the  issues  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviets  have  not  been 
solved,  issues  that  are  most  im- 
portant to  mankind. 

The  foreign  policy  isn't  a  game 
between  governments.  It  ought  to 
be  an  extension  of  domestic 
policies  by  other  means  to  im- 
prove   the    lives    of  the    people. 


That's  what  governments  arc  con- 
stituted for. 

The  issues  that  really  count  are 
issues  like  food  and  energy,  and 
international  use  of  the  seas. 
Whether  or  not  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union  sign  another 
SALT  agreement  or  reach  an  ac- 
cord on  withdrawing  100,000 
troops  from  Central  Europe  is  just 
inconsequential  compared  to 
some  of  these  other  problems. 

But  basically  detente  has 
leaders  in  Moscow  and  the  United 
Slates  colluding  against  people, 
and  the  policy  has  to  be  directed 
towards  the  lives  of  people.  I  think 
that's  what  it  really  amounts  to. 
Detente  as  Career  ... 

Detente  has  overshadowed 
everything  else.  So  much  in  Nix- 
on's political  career  was  hinged  on 
detente.  He  had  to  moke  it  work. 
It  was  not  only  something  I'm 
sure  he  wanted  to  do  in  the  name 
of  peace,  but  something  that  was 
very  important  to  his  domestic 
political  approaches.  But  I  think 
the  same  thing  is  true  for  Henry 


Kissinger. 

On  Politicians  ... 

1  don't  abide  by  the  notion  that 
most  of  these  guys  that  gel  elected 
arc  a  bunch  of  numbskulls.  I've 
found  most  of  them  to  be  both 
shrewd  and  intelligent,  (or  at  least 
shrewd). 

It's  like  living  in  natural  sin, 
that's  what  politics  is.  We've  all 
been  thinking  in  foreign  policy 
value  in  terms  of  traditional 
political-military  issues.  It  is  hard 
to  get  people  to  retract.  The 
newspaper,  an  outlet  for 
politicians,  arc  still  very  hooked 
on  traditional  political-military 
affairs. 

You  look  at,  for  example,  the 
New  York  Times,  where  it  puts  its 
resources.  Il  reports  on  the  impor- 
tant things  that  have  happened 
over  the  years,  things  that  jour- 
nalists are  most  familiar  with.  A 
senator  can  get  up  and  give  a 
speech  on  food,  but  fuel  gets  ig- 
nored. He  has  a  much  better 
chance  of  getting  in  touch  if  he 
talks  about  American  troops  out 


of  Europe.  But  the  following  of 
the  threshold  test  ban  treaty  has 
been  worse  than  nothing. 

It  requires  another  reorienta- 
tion not  only  for  the  presidential 
aspirant,  but  for  his  channel  of 
communications  with  people  and 
make  a  recommendation  in  front 
of  the  people  that  they  ought  to  be 
reading  this  other  stuff,  that  is 
more  important.  But  that  just 
lakes  a  lot  of  lime. 

On  a  Correspondent's  Leverage  ... 
I  happen  to  spend  a  lot  more 
time  on  the  food  question.  I've 
written  any  number  of  stories  on 
that  and  I'm  going  to  start  writing 
a  scries  on  the  fuel  question. 

On  Dr.  Kissinger  ... 
At  lunch  the  day  I  was  to  de- 
fend my  thesis  (I  was  not  asked  a 
single  question),  Henry  reached 
over  and  said,  "Let  me  be  the  first 
to  call  you  Dr.  Gelb.  And  let  me 
also  tell  you  a  story  about  being 


(Continued  on  page  7) 

Opportunities  for  Voluntary  Services 


By  N.  Louise  Dunbar  '76 

This  year  Wellcslcy  College 
students,  as  well  as  other 
members  of  the  college  communi- 


ty, will  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate    in    various    activities 
ranging  from  tutoring  to  political 
activism. 
The  Office  of  (he  Chaplain  is 


OP-ED 


The  Language  of  Sexism 


By  Wilmu  Scott  Heide 

The  following  article,  by  Wilma 
Scott  Heide.  is  taken  from  the 
Perspective  Page  of  the  Sunday 
Times  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  on 
September  17,  1974.  Ms.  Heide  is 
presently  chairwoman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  National 
Organization  of  Women,  and  a 
guesl-in-residence  at  Wellesley 
College. 

In    recent   years,    feminists  of 


...  The  Dialog  Continues 


... 


By  Deborah  Blackmore  '76 
and  Sherry  Zitler  '77 

To  the  Editor: 

The  issue  of  racism  certainly 
needs  discussing  at  Wellesley, 
among  and  between  black,  while, 
and  all  other  students.  The  begin- 
n'ngs  of  progress  have  been  made 
whcn  it  is  possible  lo  face  it  openly 
and  in  print  on  the  front  page  of 
NEWS.  This  is  impressive,  for  it 
ls  definitely  not  what  the  majority 
°f  Wellesley  students  arc  thinking 
about. 

An  even  more  courageous  act 
was  (hat  of  several  nonwhite 
s|udcnts  who  expressed  their  not- 
•oo-populur  opinions  on  the  Op- 
Ed  page.  These  women  were  will- 
j"g  to  offer  their  individual  views. 
knowing  full' well  that  they  could 
expect  criticism  from  nonblacks 
and  nonwhites,  and  that  gross 
generalizations  might  be  drawn 
from  their  articles,  despite  specific 
'tateirtcnts  that  they  spoke  solely 
a*  individuals. 


Both  initialing  and  contributing 
to  a  dialogue  on  such  a  touchy 
subject  as  "racial  climate"  takes 
courage,  and  deserves  our  ap- 
proval. But  more  than  just  ap- 
proval, this  dialogue  needs  our 
support  —  as  students  of  ALL 
races  —  if  it  >s  to  accomplish 
anything  at  all. 

We  are  two  white  students  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  this 
issue,  and  have  been  attending  an 
open  discussion  group  comprised 
of  faculty  and  students,  which 
meets  weekly  to  discuss  race 
relations  (how  they  can   be  im- 


hoth  sexes  are  objecting  lo  the  use 
of  male  nouns  and  identified 
language  as  the  alleged  "generic" 
forms  of  the  language. 

Most  of  us  have  been  and  still 
are  taught  in  our  schools,  text- 
books, literature  and  other  verbal 
media  that  lo  use  the  male 
language  and  pronouns  lo  refer  to 
a  person  and/or  people  though  the 
sea  is  unspecified,  unknown 
and/or  could  be  of  either  or  both 
sexes  is  'grammatically  correct'. 

Tjie  arbitrarily  decided 
'correctness'  of  language  forms 
cannot  continue  lo  supercede  the 
inhumane  incorrectness  of  ignor- 
ing, erasing  and/or  banishment  of 
over  half  the  population  from  our 
consciousness  and  conceptualiza- 
tion of  the  human  race. 

Feminists  are  often  lold  we  are 
"nil-picking"  about  trivia.  If  this 
is  true,  then  no  reader  will  mind 
that  she  is  asked  lo  engage  herself 
in  an  exercise  that  applies  (his 
allegedly  trivial  language  behavior 
in  reverse 

Furthermore,  the  reverse  is 
more  inclusive  lhan  the  usual 
male  only  forms.  For  example, 
woman  includes  man,  womankind 
includes  mankind,  she  includes  he, 
her  in  lieu  of, his  and  him  reminds 
us  of  the  damaging  exclusionary 
effects  of  the  usual  language 
forms.  Thus  it  is  biologically  im- 
possible for  any  woman  or  girl  lo 
be  a  chairman,'  foreman,  con- 
gressman or  salesman.  , 

All  oilier  human  roles  except 
the  purely  reproductive  ones  are 
learned  human  roles  or  jobs,  bar 
none.  The  title  should  refer  lo  the 
position  not  the  sex  of  the  one  who 
currently  or  usually  has  held  the 
position. 

Personification  via  our 
language  is  a  powerful  (however 
nonconscious)  literary  method  to 
create  and  evoke  images  —  or  ex- 
clude them. 

To  personify  the  child,  the 
socially  functional  parent,  the 
juvenile  runaway,  the  health 
worker,  the  citizen,  the  old  per- 
son, the  teacher,  the  economically 
pour  person,  the  community 
builder,  the  diabetic,  the  church 


proved)    and    academic    rucism 

(how  it  can  he  eliminated).  Facul-     mcm|)cr  elc.  JS  ma|c  by  the  use  of 
ly  members  of  the  group  include     |h(.  pronouns  'he',  'his',  "him'  is  to 
Mr.  Bill  Scotl.  chairperson  of  the 
Black   Studies  Dcpt.;   Ms.   Ruth 
(Continued  on  page  6' 


ignore    the    facts    that    most    in- 
dividuals so  identified  are  actually 


female.  Thus,  the  reporting  of 
reality  is  inaccurate,  distorted  and 
inhuman  because  il  is  only  partly 
human. 

Though  presently  most 
politicians  executives,  physicians, 
scientists,  legislators,  engineers, 
artists,  judges,  sanitary  engineers, 
congressional  representatives, 
senators,  candidates,  presidents, 
police  officers,  construction 
workers  el  al  are  male,  maleness 
is  not  a  bona  fide  occupational 
disqualification. 

The  continual  usage  of  male 
language  vis  a  vis  (he  above  roles 
helps  (o  program  and  condition  us 
all:  not  to  expect  women  in  these 
roles  and  to  be  less  accepting  of 
women  in  these  roles.  But  most 
tragically,  girls  and  women 
ourselves  learn  nol  lo  expect  and 
prepare  ourselves  for  such  roles 
thus  denying  ourselves  the  ex- 
periences and  society  the  values  of 
our  talents. 

One  example  may  help  though 
thousands  of  illustrations  are 
possible.  Can  nations  prepare  for 
war  (euphemistically  called 
defense)  like  atomic  giants  and 
consider  conditions/resources 
necessary  for  peace  like  intellec- 
tual midgets  and  be  truly  sur- 
prised thai  one  fundamentally  un- 
changed cause  of  war  is  the  ul- 
limate  violence  of  the  'masculine 
mystique'  and  the  adoring 
'feminine  mystique'  that  sustains 
il? 

Whether  from  conditioning 
and/or  nature  is  yet  unknown  but 
at  least  women  don't  want  or  have 
to  'prove  our  manhood".  In  (he 
long,  sometimes  subterranean, 
struggle  of  women  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  our  basic  humanity  and 
personhood.  we  have  caused  no 
bloodshed,  dropped  no  bombs, 
napalmed  no  human  beings  nor  do 
feminists  who  are  humanists  sane- 
lion  this. 

Neither  have  we  yet  seriously 
confronted  all  the  institutionaliz- 
ed barricades  lo  womankind.  One 
of  the  most  serious,  nonconscious 
ol  ihese  outposts  is  in  peoples' 
heads  via  the  male  oriented 
language  and  concepts  about 
human  potential. 

How    Wellesley    continues    to 

countenance    the    continuing 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


pie  are  needed  lo  do  research  on 
how  prisons  can  be  changed  in 
order  to  belter  meet  the  needs  of 
prisoners.  This  project  may  focus 
on  Framingham  Slate  Prison  for, 
Women.  Interested  students 
should  contact  June  Murphy 
Kalz,  Head  of  House  in 
Cazenove.  ext.  507. 

—  Norfolk  Prison  Project  —  this 
project  involves  going  to  Norfolk 
Prison  and  attending  a  worship 
service  and  a  coffee  hour  follow- 
ing the  service  with  the  inmates 
Interested  students  are  asked  to 
contact  Caroline  Hatch  in  the 
Alumnae  Office  before  becoming 
involved  in  this  program. 

—  Massachusetts  Children's  Lob- 
by —  this  organization,  located  in 
Boston,  does  research  on  legisla- 
tion regarding  juveniles  and  lob- 
bying. Volunteers  are  also  needed 
to  get  out  mailings  to  members 
and  clerical  work.  Interested 
students  should  call  Louise  Dun- 
bar. Davis.  235-9794. 

—  Chaplaincy  Hunger  Campaign 

—  from  now  until  Thanksgiving 

students  are  needed  to  work  on 

publicity    to    make    the   campus 

aware    of   the    world    hunger 

problem.  If  you  are  interested  call 

Ann  Tarbell.  Davis.  235-6041 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
1 

Have  you  had  any  scheduling 

CONFLICTS  i 

in  science  courses  this  year? 

i 
If  the  answer  is  "yes,"  the        ! 

Science  Center  Office  (136  ; 

Sage)   would    like   to    know  | 

where    your    problems    oc-  | 

curred. 

PLEASE   FILL   IN   THIS  FORM 

AND  SEND  IT  TO:  j 

SCIENCE  CENTER  OFFICE 

Sage  i 


coordinating  volunteer  services  in 
the  town  of  Wellesley  and  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  This  program  is 
designed  to  help  people  find 
meaningful  (and  fun)  activities  on 
and,  off  campus.  Wellesley 
students  frequently  bemoan  the 
lack  of  activities  unrelated  to 
academics.  This  program  is  an  ef- 
fort to  fill  that  gap. 

The  programs  presently 
available  (more  activities  will  be 
added  lo  this  list  as  the  year  goes 
on)  are  as  follows: 

—  Wellesley  ABC  House  — 
Tutors  are  needed  lo  work  with 
high  school  sludents  in  the  area  of 
math  and  science.  Interested 
students  should  contact  Sandy 
Tyler  or  Sieve  Nelson  in 
Schneider  Ccnler. 

—  Prison  Reform  Project  —  Peo- 


Course 


.conflicted  with, 


Course 


at 


Days  and  Time 


i 
.J 


40  Bottle  St 
V  (undei  Brattle  Ihcdlei) 

•'V  ■•  'VX   evenings  til  1  am 


jNGE'S  CUSTOM  FRAMING 

83  CENTRAL  STREET 

WELLESLEY.  MASS.  02181 

"Passport  photos  taken  here'' 

235-0620 
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THE  OPTICAL  ILLUSION,  INC. 
63  Central  St. 

Wellesley,  Massachusetts  02181 
617  235-7870 


WE'VE  MOVED! 

Now  we're  even  closer  to  campus  I 
Come  see  our  wide  selection  of  lenses 
&  frames  at  63  Central  St. 


STUDENT  DISCOUNT -15%  off!!! 


OPEN  FRIOAVS  TILL  9 
63  Central  St.  WeUasley 


236-7870 


WELLESLEY  NEWS 


SOFC  will  fund  Winter  Study 
CG  questions  discrimination 


Heckler  says  'no'  to  abortion 


By  Lin  Frackman  '76 

Scnale  passed  a  motion  Mon- 
day night  permitting  student 
money  to  be  used  to  fund  ;ic- 
tivities  over  Winter  Term.  The 
motion  passed  with  3  opposed  and 
4  abstentions. 

Ann  Connolly,  '75,  student  bur- 
sar, presented  the  motion  to  CG. 
stating  that  the  main  problem  was 
a  philosophical  one.  Winter  Term 
Committee  is  asking  various 
different  student  committees  for 
funding  during  Winter  Term. 
However,  the  question  is  whether 
these  organizations  should  give 
money  to  sponsor  activities  when 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  en- 
tire student  body  will  be  here. 

Sherry  Zitler,  '77,  rep  from 
Winter  Term  Committee,  stated 
that  the  College  has  given  Winter 
Study  no  funds.  The  funds  are 
needed  for  all  activities  such  as 
Senate  buses,  Info  Box,  Candy 
Store,  Forum,  Film  Society,  paid 
bells  in  the  dorms  etc. 

Manana  Freyre,  '76,  Jr.  Vice- 
President  forOn-Campus  Affairs, 
said  that  she  did  not  see  it  as  a 
problem  of  philosophy.  She  noted 
that  the  College  puts  on  programs 
during  Jewish  holidays  which 
Jewish  students  arc  obviously  not 
going  to  be  able  to  attend,  and 
therefore  the  College  should  put 
on  programs  in  January  even  if 
many  students  will  not  be  here. 

Florence  Davis,  '76,  CG  rep 
from  Bcebc,  asked  for  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  blanket  statement  that 
CG  could  support  Winter  Term 
monetarily.  She  noted  that  Senate 
has  many  expenses  coming  up  this 
year,  notably  the  WBS  request  for 
an  FM  station,  and  Spring 
Weekend. 

Ann  Connolly  remarked  on  the 
difference  between  an  activity  that 
the  entire  community  can  come 
to,  but  that  only  300  students,  for 
example,  attend,  and  an  activity 
which  is  only  open  to  300 
students.  However,  on  the  prac- 
tical side  she  noted  that  if  there 
are  no  Senate  buses.  Info  Box, 
etc.  there  will  be  no  Winter  Term. 
Megan  Christopher,  "77,  Senate 
rep  from  Pomeroy,  emphasized 
the  importance  of  not  losing  sight 
of  principles.  She  added  that  it 
seemed  to  her  that  Winter  Term 
Committee  had  agreed  that  using 
SOFC  money  was  discriminatory, 
but  had  decided  to  do  it  anyway. 
Sherry  Zilter  said  that  the  more 
money  Winter  Term  gets  from 
various  student  committees,  the 
lower  the  cost  will  be  per  student 
to  participate  in  Winter  Term.  In 
this  way,  it  becomes  less  dis- 
criminatory because  more 
students  will  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Florence  Davis  said  that  she 
thought  it  was  a  pipe  dream  that 
student  organizations  would  give 
money  out  of  their  budgets  for 
Winter  Term  programs.  Ann 
Connolly  responded  that  while 
some  organizations  will  reallocate 
their  funds,  others  will  come  to 
SOFC    with    requests    for    ad- 


ditional funds 

The  question  was  settled  when 
Stephanie  Smith,  '75,  Chairper- 
son of  House  Presidents  Council, 
emphasized  the  fact  that  if 
organizations  want  more  funds, 
they  will  have  to  be  approved  by 
Senate.  This  way,  CG  can  set  a 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  funds  to 
be  granted. . 

Senate  approved  the  con- 
stitutions of  two  organizations  on 
campus:  Wellesley  College 
Literary  Society  unci  Wellesley 
Campus  Crusade  for  Christ.  Jen- 
nifer Nordeen,  '77.  representative 
from  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ 
clarified  some  of  the  problems 
with  (his  club. 

She  explained  that  while  the 
Chaplaincy  is  mainly  concerned 
with  social  issues,  and  the 
Wellesley  Christian  Fellowship 
has  to  do  with  fellowship  for  all 
Christians,  Campus  Crusade  for 
Christ  trains  Christians.  In 
response  to  questions  about  anti- 
Semitism,  she  responded  that  the 
Crusade  is  not  directed  towards 
converting  Jews,  but  towards 
providing  for  Christians  who  want 
to  be  involved. 

Manana  Freyre  emphasized  that 
she  would  not  have  brought  the 
constitution    for    this    group    to 
Senate,  if  she  had   thought   thai 
there  was  any  question  of  racism 


or  anti-Semitism.  She  maintained 
that  questions  about  anti- 
■  Semitism  were  irrelevant  to  the 
constitution.  She  was  supported 
by  Florence  Duvis,  who  noted  thai 
Senate  always  passes  con- 
stitutions and  that  these  types  of 
questions  were  irrelevant. 

Toni  Cherry,  '76,  Senior  Vice- 
President,  brought  up  the  question 
of  black  representation  on  the 
MIT  liaison  committee.  Under 
Academic  Council  legislation, 
there  must  be  at  least  one  black 
representative  on  every  Academic 
Council  committee.  Last  week, 
Senate  elected  three  members  to 
the  MIT  liaison  committee, 
among  which  there  was  no  black 
representative. 

Maureen  Sullivan,  '76,  rep 
from  Severance,  asked  whether  it 
is  possible  to  petition  the 
Academic  Council  Nominating 
Committee  to  add  another  student 
member  to  the  MIT  liaison  com- 
mittee, instead  of  going  through 
the  process  of  electing  three 
representatives  again. 

The  petition  was  put  into  the 
form  of  a  motion  by  Toni  Cherry 
and  was  passed  by  CG. 

CG  also  passed  a  proposal  to 
give  the  Chairpersons  of  House 
Vice-Presidents  a  premanent  seal 
on  the  executive  board  of  College 
Government  and  in  Academic 
Council. 


By  Sharon  Collins  '77 

On  November  5,  the  voters  of 
the  tenth  congressional  district  of 
Massachusetts  (which  includes 
Wellesley)  will  have  to  choose' 
between  incumbent  con- 
gresswoman  Margaret  Heckler 
and  her  thirty  yeur  old  male  oppo- 
nent, Barry  Monahan. 

Representative  Heckler  spoke 
here  on  campus  last  Monday 
evening  in  the  Schneider 
coffeehouse.  She  handled  the 
sparse  turnout  with  composure,  .is 
she  shook  hands  with  most  of  the 
ten  or  twelve  members  of  the 
audience  and  then  began  speaking 
in  a  relaxed,  informal  manner 
about  her  views  on  some  current 
nulional  issues. 

When  she  was  elected  to 
Congress,  Ms.  Heckler  fell  that  as 
a  female  lawyer  she  could  play  an 
important  role  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  she  was 
not  assigned  to  that  committee, 
largely  because  of  her  stand  on  the 
ERA,  she  asserts.  With  the 
economic  revival  of  Fall  River  in 
mind,  she  joined  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  which  she 
is  still  a  member.  Heckler  con- 
siders herself  the  "mother  hen"  of 
her  district. 

Heckler  agrees  with  Shirley 
Chisholm's  belief  that  it  is  more 


difficult  to  be  a  woman  in 
Congress  than  to  be  a  black  in 
Congress.  She  feels  that  women 
must  "symbolically  rededicale 
themselves  to  equality".  In  her 
opinion,  the  outlook  for  securing 
passage  of  the  ERA  is  becoming 
progressively  dimmer.  "The  only 
way  in  which  women  can 
ameliorate  their  condition  in 
society  is  through  a  new  momen- 
tum in  the  women's  rights  move- 
ment, and  through  a  retrospective 
appreciation  of  the  daring  deter- 
mination of  the  pioneer  women 
and  suffragettes  who  began  the  in- 
itial struggle  for  liberation." 

After  her  dogmatic  espousal  of 
the  feminist  cause,  Ms.  Heckler 
was  asked  why  her  staff  was  60% 
mule,  with  male  salaries  and 
responsibilities  clearly 
dominating.  She  replied  that  this 
was  simply  a  temporary  condi- 
tion. "At  times  in  the  past,"  she 
stated,  "I  have  had  more  women 
in  key  positions  on  my  staff,  but  I 
have  been  able  to  raise  the  con- 
sciousnesses of  a  number  of  my 
outstanding  female  staff  members 
who  have  since  moved  on  to  better 
things." 

Congresswoman  Elizabeth 
Holtzman,  for  example,  has  a 
staff  which  is  dominated  by 
females,  and  her  top  three  aides 


VOLUNTARY  SERVICES    (Continued  from  page  3) 


—  Project  on  the  Elderly  —  any 
There  are  plans  for  Big  Sisier 
program  between  college  sludents 
and  high  school  girls.  If  students 
are  aware  of  other  activities  in 
which  Wellesley  studcnls  may 
participate  they  should  call  Louise 
Dunbar,  in  Davis.  :/lS-'J794. 
9794, 

members  of  the  college  communi- 
i\  with  cars  willing  lo  drive  elderly 
people  lo  and  from  (he  town  of 
Wellesley  lo  events  on  campus 
should  eonlaci  Mary  Holden 
O'Brien,  cxt   721. 

—  Vision  in  Action  Program, 
Natick  —  people  are  needed  to 
tutor  studcnls  seeking  high  school 
equivalence  diplomas.  II  you  are 
interested  contact  Louise  Dunbar, 
Davis,  235-9794. 


—  Upward  Bnund  —  students  are 
needed  to  lulor  high  school 
sludenls  in  Cambridge.  Students 
are  also  need  lo  run  interest 
workshops  on  Saturday  (These 
workshops  can  be  anything  — 
pottery,  photography,  etc. 
Anything  you  and  the  sludents 
come  up  wnh.)  Interested  students 
should  contact  Brenda  King, 
Bales.  e\t.  500  or  Tish  Callanan, 
109  Billings  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays 

So    far,    these   arc    the   only 
programs    already    underway. 

Sexism  _     .      ,  .  ,, 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

presence  of  a  paper  called  THE 
TOWNSMAN  in  a  town  alleged- 
ly proud  of  Wellesley  College 
committed  lo  woman's  education 


Congresswoman  Margaret  Heckler,  campaigning  for  re-election  in  the 
No*.  S  election,  spoke  at  Wellesley,  in  the  Coffee  House,  on  Monday 
night. 


and  the  home  of  excellent 
townswoman  is  a  tragic  commen- 
tary on  acceptance  of  pathological 
patriarchy.    Hopcfu  1 1  y ,    the 


Wellesley  College  community  and 
townswomen  will  soon  end  that 
anachronism. 


Smart  women  are  better  lovers 


Syracuse.  N.Y.  (A  P.)  — 
Women  with  high  IQs  are  often 
more  sexually  aggressive  and  less 
sexually  inhibited  than  women  ol 
average  intelligence,  a  Syracuse 
clinical  psychologist  reports  after 
J  len  year  study  of  sexualily  of 
highly  intelligent  women. 

Disputing  humorist  Dorothy 
Parker's  oft-quo(ed.  "Men 
seldom  make  passes  at  girls  who 
wear  glasses,"  Dr.  Manfred  F. 
DeMartino  said  in  a  recent  inter- 
view: "Men  have  been  looking  in 
the  wrong  direction  for  a  long 
time.  They  should  be  making 
n.is-cs  at  girls  who  wear  glasses.  || 
anything,    women    of   high    in- 


you must qeT  involved.'  if^upom't, 

HOW  DO  YOU  EVER,  EXPECT   TO  OVEfcJBPOfV 
J>1E  BomSc-rEo/SiE.? 
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telligence  are  not  only  as  sexy  as 
those  of  average  intelligence,  bul 
they  are  somewhat  more  so." 

DeMartino,  45,  who  is  also 
professor  of  psychology  at  Onon- 
daga Community  College,  said 
many  men  believe  that  in- 
telligence in  women  is  incompati- 
ble wiih  sexuality,  and  many 
women  respond  negatively  to  lhat 
belief 

"But  I  would  hope  as  a  result  of 
these  findings  lhat  women  would 
no  longer  find  their  intelligence  a 
detriment-  in  I o v e -  s e  n 
relationship!  They  shouldn't  feel 
they  have  to  hide  their  in- 
telligence. The  problem  lies  with 
men,  in  making  them  aware  of  the 
fact  lhal  intelligence  and  sexual 
responsiveness  do  go  together." 

DeMartino  said  intelligent 
women  "tend  to  have  feelings  of 
high  sell-esteem,  the)  seem  lo  be 


more  adventurous,  more  ex- 
perimental and  even  more  in- 
n  o \ a  t  i  v e  in  their  sexual 
relationships.  They  also  lend  lo  be 
vesy  well  informed  on  matters 
pertaining  to  sex." 

He  said  lhal  the  study  showed 
lhal  intelligent  women  are  most 
sexually  active  between  the  ages, 
of  20  and  29,  and  most  of  ihem 
characterize  their  sex  drives  us 
stronger  than  average. 

DsMartino's  "study  was  based 
on  questionnaires  filled  out 
anonymously  by  327  women  aged 
16  lo  61.  The  women,  most  of 
them  in  the  genius  range,  were 
primarily  from  (he  United  Slates, 
bul  some  were  from  Australia. 
Canada,  England,  Italy,  The 
Nciherlands.  Hong  Kong,  New 
Guinea,  and  Switzerland. 

They  were  single,  married, 
divorced,  separated,  and  widow- 


ed. All  belonged  lo  MENSA.  an 
international  society  of  men  and 
women  that  requires  members  to 
be  in- the  top  2  percent  of  their 
nation's  intellectual  populations. 
The  results  of  DeMartino'i 
study  are  presented  in  a  book 
"Sex  and  The  Intelligent 
Woman."  DeMartino  said  he 
does  not  plan  a  similar  study  of 
sexuality  of  intelligent  men.  "You 
can't  gel  (hem  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  they  all  consider  themselves 
experts  from  the  age  or  14. 
anyway." 


are  women,  one  of  which  is  «,-, 
over  $32,000  a  year.  In  contSJ 
Representative  Heckler's  Jjf 
dominated  staff  is  headed  by  h* 
highest  paid  staff  member,  a  mjL 
administrative  assistant 
makes  $22,000  a  year. 
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Congresswoman  Heckler  staled 
that  she  is  personally  opposed? 
abortion,  "a  stand  which  probably 
disappoints  you  Wellesley  Coll{2 
students,"  she  said.  She  suppjh 
abortion  only  in  cases  where  com 
pletion  of  the  pregnancy  wouM 
uffect  the  well-being  of  ih 
woman,  such  as  pregnancy 
resulting  from  rape  or  incest 

When  asked  to  comment  oa 
several  assertions  about  her  mad* 
by  Mr.  Monahan  when  he  spokt 
here  on  campus,  Ms.  Heckler 
said,  "A  man  who  says  thai  he 
wants  to  do  a  lot  for  women 
should  not  try  to  unseat  one  oftht 
few  women  in  Congress  —  either 
he  should  work  for  a  female  can- 
didate or  he  should  run  against  j 
man  in  another  district." 

Heckler  was  also  questioned 
about  her  view  on  the  impeach- 
ment of  Richard  Nixon.  She 
stated  that  she  was  in  favor  of  im- 
peachment  from  the  beginning. 
She  was  then  asked  to  clarify  why 
she  voted  against  a  Banking  Com- 
mittee investigation  of  Watergate 
before  the  1 972  elections,  and  whi 
she  was  mentioned  favorably  by 
both  the  President  and  John  Dean 
in  a  conversation  made  public  in 
the  transcripts  of  (he  Nixon  tapes 

Heckler  described  the  astonish- 
ment that  she  experienced  when 
she  learned  that  she  was  men- 
tioned on  the  Watergate  tapes 
She  explained  that,  at  that  lime, 
she  had  no  idea  of  the  depth  of  the 
Watergate  situation  and  {hat,  it 
her  opinion,  the  make-up  of  tbt 
Banking  Committee  was  not 
conducive  to  a  thoughtful  in- 
vestigation as  that  of  the  Judicial) 
Committee,  for  example.  She  said 
that  she  was  also  influenced  by  the 
opinions  of  several  prominenl 
political  figures,  who  were  also  in- 
itally  against  the  investigation. 
Heckler  is  now  in  favor  of  pushing 
for  the  release  of  all  tapes,  the  use 
of  full  subpeona  powers,  and 
funding  for  the  investigation. 

Heckler  is  shocked  and  disturb- 
ed by  President  Ford's  pardon  of 
Nixon.  She  feels  that  the  pardon 
has  undone  most  of  the  good 
which  Ford  has  done  so  far. 
However,  it  is  her  sentiment  thai 
ex-President  Nixon  does  not 
deserve  to  go  to  jail.  "He  has  had 
his  humiliation,"  she  said,  "and 
now  he  cannot  do  much  more  than 
live  in  San  Clemente  as  a  near- 
recluse."  Representative  Heckler 
feels  that,  although  Nixon  doe 
not  deserve  to  go  to  jail,  his  subor- 
dinate coconspirators  should  be 
sent  to  jail. 

At  this  point,  Representative 
Heckler  does  not  seem  to  fed 
seriously  threatened  by  her 
challenger.  Bul,  while  Heckler  ha( 
been  in  Washington  saddled  wilt 
the  routine  duties  of  an-incumbenl 
member  of  Congress.  M' 
Monahan  has  been  covering  a  lot 
of  area  during  the  campaign  and 
he  has  considerably  increased  hil 
"visibility  factor". 


A  career  in  law— 
without  law  school. 


What  can  you  do  with  only  a  bachelor's  degree? 

undemrS.lSoHWay, ,0  b,idge  ,he  9aP  b*lween  an 
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Panelists  Reflect  Five  Views  of  Women  and  Work 

Lauber  '45 


By  Patricia  Mell  '75 


The  participanis  of  the  Many 
Rd.id';  Careers  Conference,  to  be 
held  on  November  10-12,  will 
reded  the  diverse  opportunities 
open  to  women  following  gradua- 
tion. 

The  theme  of  diversity  will  be 
quite  apparent  in  the  career  paths 
and  views  of  the  five  members  of 
the  opening  panel.  The  panel  dis- 
cussion will  be  held  at  7:30  p.m. 


".me.  Ms.  Cohn  has  also  been  ac- 
tive m  the  Boston  YWCA  and 
Greater  Boston  Girl  Scouts. 

In  the  realm  or  education.  Ms. 
tohn  was  a  Board  member  at 
Brandcis  University  and  also 
Uiayman  of  the  University's 
National  Women's  Committee. 
Ms  Cohn  has  been  a  Wcllesley 
J-ollegc  Trustee  since  1968  and 
has  served  the  college  in  many 
capacities.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Centennial   Steering  Committee, 


Berkeley  Unified  School  District. 

Several  of  her  poems  have  been 
published  in  "Cry  at  Birth"  and 
she  is  presently  composing  a  tour 
guide  to  West  Africa. 

Two  years  ago,  Ms.  Wilson  and 
her  husband  were  married  in  a 
traditional  Yoruban  ceremony  of 
West  Africa.  She  said  that  she  and 
her  husband  "felt  closer  spiritual- 
ly to  what  they  had  experienced  in 
Africa  than  what  they  had  seen  in 
traditional  western  society."  Ms. 
Wilson  received  her  M.A.T.  from 
Harvard  in  1-970. 


Ms.  Tyler  then  joined  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  She 
now  holds  the  title  of  Senior 
Economist  and  is  responsible  for 
international  financial  policies  of 
the  IMF  member  countries.  She 
pays  special  attention  to  the 
balance  of  payments  and  to  ex- 
change and  trade  systems.  Ms. 
Tyler's  husband  is  also  an  IMF 
economist.  The  Tyler's  frequently 
travel  and  work  as  a  team. 


different  life  styles  and  career 
paths  and  consequently,  they  have 
different  views  on  the  roles  of 
women  in  the  working  world.  The 
panel  will  be  moderated  by 
Harriet  Segal  Cohn  '28,  a 
Trustee. 

The  following  sketches  will 
serve  as  a  preview  of  the  varied  ex- 
periences of  the  moderator  and 
len  panelists. 


Chairman  of  the  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Committee.  She  was 
President  ofthc  Wcllesley  Student 
Aid  Society  for  ten  years.  Ms. 
Cohn  also  served  as  President  of 
the  Boston  Wellcslcv  Club. 


I- ram-ilk'  Wilson  '69,  organized 
the  Ethnic  Studies  Department  at 
Mills  College  in  California. 

Wilson  '69 

Francille  Rusan  Wilson  '69,  a 
political  science  major,  has  tried 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
classroom  and  the  community. 
She  is  Head  of  the  Ethnic  Studies 
Department  at  Mills  College  in 
Oakland.  California.  She  is  also 
an  acting  Assistant  Professor  in 
the  department  and  a  consultant 
in  cable  television  to  community 
groups.  Ms.  Wilson  developed  the 
rirsl  ethnic  studies  curriculum  at 
Mills.  According  to  Ms.  Wilson, 
"The  Department  provides  an 
academic  basis  for  confronting 
Committee  of  the   Boston     the  social  and  economic  problems 

of  ethnic  groups  in  America  and 
peoples  of  the  Third  World". 

Ms.  Wilson  is  also  a  self- 
employed  communications  con- 
sultant and  writer.  Among  her 
clients  are  the  National  Academy 
of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Laney  College,  Berkeley  City 
Councilmen  and  the  Human 
Relations    Department    of    the 


Harriet    Cohn    '28,    panel 
'moderator   and    trustee   has   dis- 
tinguished   herself   in    service    to  ■ 
Wellesley  and   the  Boston  Com- 
munity. 

Cohn  '28 

Harriet  Segal  Cohn  '28. 
moderator  and  Trustee,  is  an  in- 
teresting woman  in  her  own  right. 
Her  post  Wcllesley  career  has 
been  one  of  distinguished  service 
to  both  the  community  and  to 
Wcllesley. 

Ms.  Cohn.  an  English  major, 
has  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Film 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  as  well  as 
member  of  the  Museum's  Ladies' 
Committee.  She  has  been  on  the 
Special  Capital  Gifts  Committee 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  was  a  Board 
member  of  the  Associated  Jewish 
Philantrophics  in  Boston.  Ms. 
Cohn  was  the  only  woman  lo 
serve  as  a  Board  member  at  that 


Maria  Tyler  '52  came  to 
Wcllesley  with  unique  exposure  to 
the  cruelties  of  war. 

Tyler  '52 

Maria  Opasnov  Tyler  '52.  came 
lo  Wcllesley  with  a  unique  degree 
of  exposure  to  the  cruellies  of 
World  War  II.  A  native  of 
Lithuania,  she  and  her  family 
were  forced  lo  leave  their  home 
twice  before  the  advancing  Rus- 
sian army.  Tn  1941.  her  family 
watched  30,000  prisoners  of  war 
starve  in  a  camp  near  their  home. 
Later  that  year.  Ms.  Tyler's  fami- 
ly moved  to  Weisbaden  in  the 
American  Zone  of  Germany.  By 
this  time,  Ms.  Tyler  had  mastered 
German.  Russian,  Lithuanian, 
French.  Polish  and  English.  She 
becume  an  interpreter  for  the 
Allied  High  Commission. 

Ms.  Tyler  entered  Wellesley  in 
1950  and  graduated  two  years 
later  with  honors  in  her  French 
major. 

Ms.  Tyler's  slong  interest  in  in- 
ternalionat-affairs  led  her  lo  enter 
a  career  in  the  field  of  internation- 
al relations.  At  first,  she  worked  as 
a  multilingual  secretary  with  the 
World  Bank.  Here  a  taste  for 
economics  developed  and  Ms. 
Tyler  applied  to  George 
Washington  University  for 
graduate  study  in  economics.  She 
received  her  degree  in  1961. 


Phyllis  Sewell  '52  is  an  active 
woman  who  enjoys  three  jobs  in 
life;  wife,  mother  and  business  ex- 
ecutive. 

Sewell  '52 

Phyllis  Shapiro  Sewell  '52,  an 
economics  major,  considers 
herself  "most  fortunate,  with  the 
best  of  three  worlds:  a  wife  with  a 
truly  loving  husband,  a  mother 
with  a  bright  and  delightful  son, 
and  a  business  executive  with  a 
stimulating  career."  Ms.  Sewell's 
career  has  been  in  the  Research 
Division  of  the  Corporate  Office 
of  the  parent  company  of  Filene's, 
Bloomingdale's  and  Abraham  & 
Slraus-Federated  Department 
Stores,  Inc. 

Her  main  responsibilities  entail 
overall  supervision  of  the 
Marketing  Research  Program. 
This  includes  examining  major 
studies  of  consumer  attitude  and 
buying  habits,  merchandising  op- 
porlunilies  and  marketing 
techniques. 

Ms.  Sewell,  who  joined  the 
company  right  after  graduation, 
advanced  herself  to  become  the 
only  woman  among  16  vice- 
presidents.  After  working  ten 
years,  Ms.  Sewell  took  an  eight 
month  maternity  leave  of  absence 
and  worked  on  a  part-time  basis 
for  a  few  years  before  returning  to 
full-time  employment. 

Ms.  Sewell  has  also  served  the 
community  as  a  member  of  the 
Program  and  Allocations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Greater  Cincinnati 
Community  Chesl. 


President  Freeman:   the  lovable  and  ardent  pioneer 


_    By  Patricia  Mell  '75 

An  ambitious  woman  of  the  last 
century  had  a  difficult  path.  To 
achieve  a  college  education,  she 
had  to  be  extremely  determined 
and  willing  lo  sacrifice  a  great 
deal.  Above  all,  she  had  to  be  will- 
ing to  lace  temporary  setbacks 
caused  by  inadequate  preparation 
for  college  and  prepared  lo  over- 
come ihcse  difficulties  with  a  firm 
"ill  and  concentrated  application 
°f  self.  Early  Wellesley  women 
*we  examples  of  this  sort  as  was 
Mce  Freeman.  Wellesley's  se- 
cond President. 

Alice  Freeman,  born  February 
21.  1855,  was  ihe  eldest  of  four 
GhildrA.  Her  father,  James 
"arrcn  Freeman  was  a  descen- 
dant ofthc  James  Knox  of  George 
Washington's  Life  Guard.  Mr. 
Freeman  was  an  elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Her 
mother,  Elizabeth  Josephine 
"iglej  Freeman,  was  said  to  be  a 
*oman  of  "unusual  executive 
ability,  ["his  was  most  apparent 
when  Mr.  Freeman  entered 
Albany  Medical  School  anil  Mrs. 
freeman  had  to  supporl  their  four 
Children  as  well  as  put  Mr. 
freeman  through  school 

With    such    a    strong    example 

P*j[ore  her.  u  is  not  surprising  thai 

Alice  Freeman  showed  such  detcr- 

"Vnation    in    becoming    well 

educated.   She   taught  herself  lo 

pad  when  she  was  three  yeurs  old 

"ll  started  school  at  the  age  or 

°Ur   Her  determination  became 

"^st  evident  when  at   17  years  of 

8c.  she  "declared"  despite  the 

PPOsilion   of  her  parents,  "that 

"e  meant  lo  have  a  college  degree 

11  '°ok  her  until  she  was  fifty  lo 

jjcl  it-  II  her  parents  would  help 

"cr-  even    partially,    she    would 

fomise  never  lo  marry  until  she 

"ad    Put    her    brother    through 

?"cfi*    and   given   each   of  her 

uters  whatever  education   the) 

m,8bt  wish."  This  promise  was 


"subsequently  performed." 

Not  just  any  college  would  do 
for  Alice  Freeman.  She  said.  "It 
musl  be  a  real  college."  For  this 
reason  she  rejected  Ml.  Holyoke, 
Elmira.  and  Vassar  as  they  were 
all  "seminaries  for  young  ladies," 
not  colleges.  Instead.  Miss 
Freeman  chose  the  "strongest  of 
the  coeducational  colleges," 
Michigan  University.  At  this 
point,  Miss  Freeman  had  to  come 
lo  grips  with  her  inadequate 
preparation  for  a  college  educa- 
tion. In  fact,  she  failed  her  en- 
trance examination  for  the 
University.  Even  so.  she  was 
allowed  to  enter  M.U  President 
Angcll  of  the  university  was  so  im- 
pressed by  ihe  intelligence  and 
potential  she  had  displayed  during 
her  interview,  thai  he  requested 
she  be  allowed  admission  on  a 
trial  basis. 

"It  was  soon  apparent  lo  her  in- 
structors thai  President  Angell's 
confidence  was  fully  justified," 
and  Miss  Freeman  soon  gained  a 
position  as  an  excellent  scholar. 
Despite  Miss  Freeman's  thirst  for 
know  ledge,  "her  bent  was  for  peo- 
ple rather  than  for  books  —  for 
the  active  and  objective  life,  rather 
than  lor  the  life  of  thought." 
These  qualities  of  sympathy,  con- 
cern and  determination  carried 
over  into  her  administration  as 

President  of  Wcllesley  College 
and  led  others  lo  refer  to  her  as  "a 
lovable  and  ardent  pioneer." 

\lier  her  graduation  in  1876 
from  Michigan  University,  Miss 
I  rceman  became  a  teacher  "with 
marked  success."  First  she  taught 
Greek  and  Latin  at  a  seminars  in 
Lake  Geneva.  Wisconsin,  and 
later  she  was  the  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  Ihe  high  school  in 
Saginaw,  Michigan.  Here,  H  is 
said,  she  was  especially  successful 
in  keeping  unruly  students  order- 
ly. In  1 K77.  Miss  Freeman  spent  a 
summer  at  Ann  Arbor  studying 
for  a   higher  dcRrcc.   She  never 


completed  the  thesis  for  her 
degree,  but  in  1882,  the  University 
"conferred  upon  her  the  degree  of 
Ph.D."  This  was  also  the  first  year 
of  her  administration  at 
Wcllesley, 

It  was  also  in  1887  that  Miss 
Freeman  was  first  invited  lo  teach 
at  Wellesley.  "Mr.  Duranl  offered 
her  an  ins  true  tors  hip  in 
Mathematics."  Miss  Freeman 
declined  this  offer.  A  second  offer 
was  made  in  1878  for  inslruc- 
torship  in  Greek.  Miss  Freeman 
declined  this  offer  because  her 
sister  Stella  was  dying.  She  could 
not  leave  her  family.  The  sister 
died  in  June.  1879,  and  in  July, 
Miss  Freeman  became  the  Head 
of  Wellesley's  Department  of 
History.  She  was  only  twenty-four 
years  old  at  the  time. 

It  seems  -thai  Miss  Freeman's 
future  at  Wcllesley  College  was 


determined  during  her  very  first 
sear  Mr  Durant  is  said  to  have 
remarked  to  a  trustee,  "You  sec 
ili at  little  darkeyed  girl?  She  will 
be  the  next  president  of 
Wcllesley."  Before  his  death.  Mr. 
Duranl  made  his  wishes  known  lo 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  in 
1881.  Miss  Freeman  was  ap- 
pointed Vice  President  and  Acting 
President  of  Wellesley  College. 
Ada  L.  Howard,  Wellesley's  firsi 
president  resigned  due  lo  ill 
health.  Miss  Freeman  became  the 
official  President  of  ihe  College  in 
1882. 

Under  the  six  yeurs  of  Miss 
Freeman's  administration, 
Wellesley  saw  many  innovations 
in  its  internal  organization.  Dur- 
ing these  years,  ihe  Academic 
Council  was  established;  standing 
committees  of  the  faculty  were 
formed,     entrance    examinations 
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Patricia  Lauber  '45  has  been  a 
self-employed  writer  for  the  past 
20  years.  She  has  published  over 
50  children's  books.  Some  of  her 
best  known  books  include: 
"Clarence  the  TV  Dog  Found"; 
"One  Orange-Brown  Horse"; 
"Adventures  at  Black  Rock 
Cave";  "Battle  Against  the  Sea"; 
"All  Aboul  the  Ice  Age";  "The- 
Friendly  Dolphins"; 

"Volcanoes";   "Who   Discovered 
America?";  and  "Everglades". 

At  present,  Ms.  Lauber  is 
working  on  a  group  of  books  on 
ecology  and  the  environment  for 
readers  age  9  and  up.  A  most  in- 
teresting part  of  her  work  is  the 
research  for  her  books. 

Research  for  the  books  has 
carried  Ms.  Lauber  around  Ihe 
world.  She  has  spent  time  on  an 
"oil  barge  on  the  Rhone  and  she 
has  frequented  the  penguin  com- 
pound at  the  Edinburgh  Zoo."  In 
her  research,  Ms.  Lauber  com- 
bines the  "glamorous  and  the 
grubby".  She  has  been  pari  ofthc 
Queen's  theatre  party  in  the 
Netherlands  and  she  recently 
spent  a  day  in  a  garbage  dump. 
Ms.  Lauber  also  enjoys  the  "real 
work"  of  writing  books.  That  is 
the  "wrestling  of  words  and 
phrases  until  all  seems  clear  and 
right." 

Before  her  career  as  a  free  lance 
writer,  Ms.  Lauber  worked  for 
"Look"  and  "Scholastic 
Magazine",  and  despite  her 
English  major,  she  became  the 
founding  editor  and  the  Editor  in 
Chicr  or  "Science  World". 

' 11 


Patricia   Lauber  '45  is  a  free 
lance  writer  of  children's  books. 


Weisstein  '61 

Naomi  Weisstein  '61,  a  psy- 
chology major,  is  an  example  of  a 
woman  who,  despite  impeccable 
and    impressive   credentials,    she 


became  more  difficult  and  the 
various  courses  of  study  were 
standardized. 

Miss  Freeman  was  extremely 
interested  in  the  establishment  of 
preparatory  schools  which  would 
he  "feeders"  for  Wellesley.  In 
1882,  Dana  Hall  was  the  only 
Wellesley  preparatory  school  in 
existence.  By  ihe  end  of  her 
presidency,  she  had  been  in- 
strumental in  furthering  the 
organization  of  sixteen  schools  in 
different  paris  of  the  country. 
These  schools  were  largely  staffed 
and  directed  by  Wellesley 
graduates. 

Miss  Freeman  also  enlarged  the 
( Continued  on  page  5 1 


Naomi  Weisstein  '61  had  to  en- 
dure "incredible  little  abuses" 
because  she  was  female. 

d 

had  to  tolerate  "incredible  little 
abuses".  She  said,  "At  Harvard 
when  I  wanted  lo  do  research  for 
my  Ph.D.  dissertation  they 
wouldn't  lei  me  use  the  expensive 
equipment  I  needed  because  they 
said  I'd  break  ii ." 

As  a  result,  Ms.  Weisstein  has 
become  active  in  the  women's 
movement  and  has  published 
many  articles  in  such  books  and 
magazines  as  "MS.".  "Sisterhood 
is  Powerful",  and  "Women:  A 
Journal  of  Liberation".  In  her  ar- 
ticles, Ms.  Weisstein  refutes  such 
male  "giants  of  psychology"  as 
Erikson  and  Betlelheim  as 
promoting  female  psychology  that 
is  totally  dependant  on  "the  male 
animal."  She  commented,  "these 
men  who  are  assumed  to  be  ex- 
perts, assert  that  a  woman  is 
defined  by  her  ability  to  attract 
men,  and  they  back  it  up  with  psy- 
chosexual  incantation  and 
biological  ritual  curses.  A  woman 
has  in  identity  only  if  she  obtains 
a  man,  a  home,  and  sets  about 
life's  task  of  joyful  altruism  and 
nurturance." 

In  her  articles  and  studies,  Ms. 
Weisstein  attempts  to  discredit 
this  traditional  "female  psy- 
chology "  and  establish  a  new  psy- 
chology for  women.  These  articles 
are  complemented  by  her 
numerous  professional 

publications  on  vision,  perception, 
and  cognition. 

Ms.  Weisstein  was  ,i  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  graduate  of  Wcllesley  and 
an  Honorary  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellow  at  Harvard.  She  has 
taught  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Loyola  University 
and  has  conducted  research  at  the 
Bell  Laboratories.  Ms.  Weisstein 
is  a  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the 
Stale  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo. 
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Viva  Boston  Musica  Viva 


By  Cindy  Crete  75 

One  Friday,  October  18,  Jewell 
Arts  Center  held  a  concert  of 
music  unfamiliar  lo  most 
Wclleslcy  students:  the  program 
consisted  of  four  contemporary 
compositions  performed  by  the 
Boston  Musical  Viva,  directed  by 
Richard  Pittman. 

The  first  and  last  pieces  were 
compositions  of  Barbara  Kolh, 
who  attended  the  performance. 
The  program  also  included 
"Night  of  the  Four  Moons,"  by 
George  Crumb,  and  "Six 
Dumbshows,"  by  John  Harbison. 
In  each  of  Ms.  Kolb's  pieces, 
the  live  musicians  play  in  dialogue 
with  two  taped  channels  of  music, 
coming  from  loudspeakers  on 
cither  side  of  the  stage. 

The  music  on  tape  has  been 
slightly  distorted  electronically. 
This  distortion  creates  an  aura  of 
unreality 

The  first  piece  was  "Solitaire." 
composed  in  1971  for  piano  and 
two-channel  tape.  The  piece  opens 
with  a  taped  recording  of  a  piano 
and  a  vibraphone,  whose  quick 
rhythms  weave  about  each  other. 
The  live  pianist,  Evelyn  Zucker- 
man,  joins  in,  beginning  a  musical 
conversation.  At  times  the  per- 
former responds  to  the  tape,  and 
ai  limes  initiates  a  new  motive. 

This  undulating  pattern  forms 
the  basis  of  the  composition,  while 
the  pianist  or  tape  breaks  away 
occasionally  lo  introduce,  for  ex- 
ample. >a  few  bars  of  Chopin. 

As  the  piece  progresses,  piano 
and  tape  continue  lo  weave  about 
each  other,  each  soloing  at  inter- 
vals. In  the  final  bars,  the  tape 
fades  away  gradually,  and  the 
audience  hears  only  the  live  per- 
former. 

"Solitaire"  provides  a 
counterexample  lo  an  often-heard 
criticism  of  electronic  music:  that 
it  is  unstructured  and  ugly.  The 
rhythm  of  the  piece  is  engineered 
through  careful  synchronization 
of  the  meters  of  the  tape  and 
piano,    so    that    each    seems 


periodically  to  overtake  the  other. 
"Soundings,"  another  of  Ms. 
Kolb's  compositions,  was  also 
performed  at  Jewell.  "Soun- 
dings" was  composed  in  1972  for 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon, 
horn,  harp,  percussion,  two 
violins,  viola,  cello,  and  (wo  tape 
channels. 

This  composition  illustrates  the 
same  rolling  sound,  created  by 
carefully  measured  rhythms  of 
live  musicians  and  (ape.  In  listen- 
ing to  it  one  might  be  aware  of  a 
watery  feeling,  or  a  sensation  of 
floating  in  air. 

The  other  two  compositions 
performed  Friday  night  were  quite 
different  from  Ms.  Kolb's  pieces; 
the)  used  no  electronic  distortions 
of  sound,  and  each  of  them  was 
written  as  a  theatrical  piece. 

"Night  of  the  Four  Moons,"  by 
George  Crumb,  was  written  in 
1969  as  part  of  a  larger  collection 
of  music  based  on  the  poetry  of 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca.  The  piece 
uses  an  alto  singer,  in  addition  to 
alio  flute,  piccolo,  banjo,  electric 
cello,  and  percussion. 


AR21:  Theme,  style  and  tone 


By  Lila  Locksley  '78 

American  Review,  published 
three  limes  a  year,  proclaims  itself 
"the  magazine  of  new  writing." 
The  "magazine"  is  actually  a 
paperback  book  containing  short 
stories,  essays,  and  poetry  with 
contributions  from  both  sides  of 
the  academic  world. 

The  most  recent  issue  contains 
work  from  two  college  un- 
dcrgraduatcs,  as  well  as  college 
professors,  professional  writers 
and  other  artisis 

American  Review  is  for  the 
searching  reader,  the  reader  who 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  one- 
dimensional  stories,  essays,  and 
poetry  thai  appear  in  doctor's  of- 
fice magazines. 

Ms  contents  arc  representative 
of  current  trends  in  American 
literature:  the  trends  of  theme. 
Style,  and  lone.  Many  ol  ihe  pie- 
ces .ire  intense  portrayals  of  Ihe 
human  conscience  —  these  studies 
are  provocative,  creative,  and 
sometimes  shocking. 

AR  21  is  unusual  because  il  in- 
cludes the  work  of  the  foreign 
writers  Carlos  Fuentes,  Bohumil 
Hrabil,  and  Lars  Gustafsson.  As 
Ihe  editor  of  the  magazine. 
Theodore  Solotaroff,  stales  "It 
seems  appropriate  lo  broaden  this 
magazine's  range  of  coverage  and 
try  lo  reflect,  to  some  degree,  the 
closer  lies  of  the  international 
communis  of  letters  that  arc  like- 
ly to  increase  in  the  coming 
years. " 

Although  the  focus  of  the 
magazine  has  been  distinctly 
American,  the  emphasis  is  chang- 
ing lo  ideas  beyond  I  hose  or  the 
American  scene. 

Reaction  lo  this  collection  of 
literary  works  depends  on  ihe 
readers  altitudes  towards  the  in- 


fluences of  existentialism,  sur- 
realism, and  other  modern  schools 
of  thought. 

Many  of  the  short  stories  and 
poems  are  ivanl-garde  in  thai  Ihe 
writer's  ideas  are  expressed  in  a 
deliberately  shocking  way.  And 
although  the  pieces  arc  not  always 
enjoyable  lo  read,  they  are  fre- 
quently thought  provoking  —  for- 
cing the  reader  to  reexamine 
himself  and  his  values. 

"The  Circles  of  Watergate 
Hell"  by  John  H.  Schaar  and 
Francis  Carney  is  a  harsh 
met  iphoric  piece  about  ihe 
presidency  and  the  political  in- 
stitulions  surrounding  the  office. 

In  a  Dantean  fashion,  they  dis- 
cuss the  Watergate  crisis  as  a 
political  Inferno,  the  result  being 
a  scathing  view  ol  not  only  politics 
but  of  citizenship,  as  well. 

The  crude  and  insulting  series 
of  poems  entitled  "Vital  Func- 
tions" by  Stanley  Moss  is 
counterbalanced  by  an  eloquent 
address  entitled  "Central  and 
Eccentric  Writing"  by  Carlos 
Fuentes.  Fuentes  describes  ihe  in- 
spirational forces  of  writers,  and 
the  writer's  responsibilities  as  an 
artist. 

The  contributions  from  the 
college  undergraduates  arc  in- 
teresting in  light  of  their  personal 
backgrounds, 

Michael  Williams  is  a  student 
at  Middlcbury  College.  "The  Fox- 
's Lovesong."  his  first  published 
poem 

George  Bradley  an  un- 
dergraduate at  Yale  University,  is 
the  author  of  another  poem. 
"Rockcl  Fuel."  Williams  dis- 
cusses hfe  and  death  in  nature, 
while  Bradley  makes  a  bitter 
statement  about  hie  m  the  scien- 
tific ago. 
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In  "Night  of  the  Four  Moons," 
Crumb  has  attempted  lo  create 
musical  images  mirroring  Ihe 
stark  language  of  Lorca's  poetry. 
The  lexl  is  a  folk  myth  including  a 
dialogue  between  the  moon  and  a 
child. 

The  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  composition  is  ihe  variation 
in  its  force,  ranging  from  the  bare- 
ly audible  sound  of  a  hiss  to  a 
loud,  percussive  clatter.  Similarly, 
Ihe  vocal  style  of  Ihe  singer  is 
sometimes  delicately  lyrical,  and 
sometimes  virluosic. 

"Night  of  the  Four  Moons"  is, 
like  "Soundings."  an  emotional 
piece;  its  emotion  lies  in  the 
audience's  identification  with  the 
characters  of  the  story. 

Friday's  concert  also  included 
John  Haribison's  "Six 
Dumbshows,"  composed  in  1974 
for  flute,  clarinet,  violin,  cello, 
and  piano.  For  the  Boston  Musica 
Viva  the  piece  was  transcribed 
from  Harbison's  opera,  "A 
Winter's  Talc." 

The  composition  consists  of  six 
movements,  each  of  which  is  in- 
tended to  convey  such  ideas  as  the 
passage  of  lime,  as  well  as  the 
symbolic  actions  of  characters  in 
Ihe  opera. 

The  three  composers  of 
Friday's  program  arc  all 
American  born.  Ms.  Kolb  is  one 
of  very  few  successful  women 
composers. 

She  earned  her  Bachelor  of 
Music  degree  in  1961  from  Hartt 
College  of  Music  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Hartford;  she  received  her 
Masters  in  Music  in  1965. 

In  addition,  Ms.  Kolb  has 
received  many  scholarships,  in- 
cluding a  Fulbright  Scholarship  in 
1966-67.  In  1969-71  she  won  the 
Rome  Prize,  as  Ihe  first  American 
woman  lo  receive  this  award. 

The  Jewel)  performance 
provided  quite  a  varied  picture  of 
what  is  happening  in  contem- 
porary music.  The  concert 
brought  lo  Wellesley  Ihe  music  of 
some  of  the  best  known  com- 
posers in  America. 


Michael  Walker  and  John  Devaney  perform  in  Molierc's  farce,  "School  for  Wives." 

Photo  by  Sasha  Norkin  '75 

Agnes  cuckolds  Arnolphe 


Bv  Jane  Freundel  '75 


Molierc's  light  comedy, 
"School  for  Wives,"  under  Ihe 
direction  of  Paul  R.  Barslow  was 
presented  October  17  by  the 
Marlboro  Theatre  Company.  The 
highly  entertaining  play,  written 
in  1662  and  translated  from  the 
French  into  English  rhymed 
couplets  by  poet  Richard  Wilbur, 
played  to  an  appreciative  full 
house  in  Alumnae  Hall. 

The  comedy  is  a  frothy  and 
vaguely  moral  story  of  middle- 
aged  Arnolphe  who,  obsessed  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  veritable- 
epidemic  of  cuckolded  husbands, 
vows  never  lo  become  a  cuckold. 
To  this  end.  he  has  secreted  away 
innocent  Agnes  since  childhood  in 
a  convent  with  strict  instructions 
that  her  mind  be  kept  a  complete 
blank  Thus,  he  argues,  she  will 
grow  completely    unworldly  and 


Photographic  breakthroughs  by  surrealist  Man  Ray  now  on  exhibit  in 
Jewett. 

Photo  by  Betsy  Monrad  '76 


The  Wellesley  Senior  High  School.  50  Rice  St.,  is  sponsoring  a 
Ski  and  Skate  Swap  on  Friday  November  8  from  7:00  to  9:00  p.m. 
and  Saturday  November  9  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m 

There  will  be  a  large  assortment  of  brand  new  equipment  and 
clothing  available  at  discount  prices,  from  several  ski  shops  and 
companies.  Bring  your  own  equipment  to  sell  and  swap. 
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guileless  and  therefore  be  in- 
capable of  making  Arnolphe  a 
cuckold  when  they  are  wed. 

While  extolling  the  safety  of 
having  such  a  dull  wife,  Ar- 
nolphe's  friend  prophetically; 
warns  that  such  an  innocent  could 
commit  adultery  without  even 
suspecting  il. 

Of  course  this  unwilling 
betrayal  occurs,  as  a  series  of 
plans  and  intrigues  fail  to  keep  the 
innocent  Agnes  away  from  her 
winsome,  equally  innocent  lover, 
Horace.  Ultimately  the  bluster- 
ing, often  leering  Arnolphe  is  left 
alone  to  curse  his  fate. 

Throughout  the  play,  John 
Devaney,  as  Arnolphe.  lectures 
Agnes  on  the  virulcs  of  complete 
obeisance,  willcssness  and  sub- 
mission. The  obligatory  hissing 
and  jeering  from  the  Wellesley 
women  during  ihese  recitals,  while 
over  done  was  not  really  out  of 
place. 

The   audience   participation 

climaxed  when  Arnolphe  surveyed 

the  jeering  crows  and  said,  "Such 

hings   are   not    understood   by 

...   Dialog  ...       (Continued  from  page  3| 


women  today,"  waited  while  the 
jeers  grew  louder  and  then 
squelched  everyone  with  a 
sneered,  "But  don't  let  bad  ex- 
amples lead  you  astray."  Al  this 
the  jeers  ceased  and  the  audience 
was  free  to  laugh  together. 

Barslow's  direction  kept  the 
play  moving,  and  his  free  use  of 
broad,  facial  charicalurcs, 
posturings,  and  poses  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  feel  of  the  play. 

The  Eric  Lcvenson  set  was  a 
delight   lo  the  eye,   the  delicate, 
pastels  setting   off  the  light  at- 
mosphere of  the  play  lo  perfec- 
tion. 

The  Marlboro  Theatre  Com- 
pany, based  al  Franklin  Pierce 
College,  in  New  Hampshire,  per- 
formed uniformly  well,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  D.  Abbott 
Chrisman.  His  third-act  simper- 
ing interpretation  of  a  17th  Cen- 
tury gentleman  nearly  destroyed 
the  flavor  of  his  only  scene. 

Michael  Walker's  Alain, 
louticsl  of  louts,  was  an  outstan- 
ding physical  achievement,  one 
which  never  failed  to  amuse  the 
audience. 


Anna  Putnam,  of  Philosophy;  and 
Mr.  Larry  Finn  i  son,  of 
Psychology.  The  group  is  quite  in- 
formal and  welcomes  gladly 
anyone  who  would  like  lo  come 
whenever  they  can  —  one  doesn't 
have  lo  come  every  week.  Il  meets 
in  Munger  Hall  on  Thursday 
nights  for  dinner  from  about  5:30 
to  6:30  p.m.  and  then  continues  its 


discussions  in  the  East  living  room 
after  6:30. 

The  group  needs  more  input  if  il 
is  lo  be  a  viable  force  in  Ihe  com- 
munity. Your  opinion  is  welcome, 
whatever  your  political  viewpoint. 
Please  come!  Come  to  express 
your  ideas,  listen  lo  others  express 
theirs,  and  leave  wilh  more  un- 
derstanding. 


College  Student's  Poetry  Anthology: 

The  National  Poelry  Press  announces  its  spring  Competition.  The 
dosing  date  lor  the  submission  of  manuscripts  by  College  Studentsis 
November  5. 

Any  student  attending  cither  junior  or  senior  college  is  eligible  lo 
submit  her  verse.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  form  or  theme.  Shorter 
works  arc  preferred  by  the  Board  of  Judges,  because  of  space 
limitations. 

Each  poem  must  be  typed  or  printed  on  a  separate  sheet  and  must 
bear  the  name,  home  address,  college  and  college  address  of  the  stu- 
dent. Entrants  should  also  submit  the  name  of  an  English  Instructor. 
Manuscripts  should  be  sent  to: 

Office  of  ihe  Press 

National  Poetry  Press 

3210  Selby  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  California  90034 
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WHAT'S  HAPPENING 


By  Sharon  Collins  '77 


Frank  Zappa  and  the  Mothers  — 
Nov  9.  7  &  IOp.m.,Orpheum. 


Eric  Anderson  —  with  guest 
Mimi  Farina,  Sat  Nov  9,  8 
p.m.,  Sanders  Theatre. 

Yes  —  Dec  II,  Boston  Garden. 


Van  Morrison  —  Sun  Oct  27, 
Music  Hall. 

The  Kingston  Trio  —  through 
Oct.  28  The  Swinger,  Route  9, 
Framingham. 

Fairport  Convention  —  with  San- 
dy Denny,  Mon  Oct  28,  8  p.m., 
Sanders  Theatre,  Harvard. 


Bruce  Springsteen  —  with  guest 
Dr.  John,  Oct  29,  Music  Hall. 


Ceith  Jarretl  and  the  Gary  Burton 
Quintet  —  with  guest  Harvard 
University  Jazz  Band,  Thurs 
Oct  31,  8  p.m.,  Sanders 
Theatre,  Harvard  Square. 


nut. i  Ronstadt  &  Livingston 
Taylor  —  Nov  I,  Orpheum 
Theatre,  8  p.m. 

(jlack  Oak  Arkansas  —  with 
guest  stars  Golden  Earring, 
Nov  2,  Orpheum  Theatre. 

|Loggins  &  Messina  —  with  guest 
Poco  —  Nov.  3,  Music  Hall. 


Elly  Amelung  —  soprano  perfor- 
ming songs  of  Faure,  Wolf, 
Strauss,  Wed  Nov  6.  8:30  p.m., 
Sanders  Theatre,  Harvard, 
FREE. 

Foghat.  Robin  Trower,  Montrose 
—  Nov  8,  Orpheum. 


Between  Time  and  Timbuktu  — 
Fri  Oct  25,  7  &  9:30  p.m..  26- 
100  at  MIT. 


A  Difficult  Man  —  presented  by 
The  Dawn  Horse  Communion, 
a  film  of  miraculous  activities 
and  radical  spiritual  teachings 
of  Bubba  Free  John,  Fri  Oct 
25,  8  p.m.,  Arlington  Street 
Church,  discussion  with 
devotees  of  Bubba  Free  John  to 
follow.  Donation  SI. 50. 


A  Man  For  All  Seasons  —  Sat 
Oct  26,  7&  10  p.m.,  26-100  at 
MIT. 

The  Producers  —  Sun  Oct  27,  3  & 
7,  10-250  at  MIT. 


Green  Pine  Ridge  —  Chinese 
Dept.  Film,  a  portrait  of  how 
youths  contribute  to  the 
building  of  socialism  in  China, 
Wed  Oct  30.  105  Pendleton 
West,  7:15  p.m. 


Lenny  —  opens  Tues  Oct  29,  7:30 
p.m.  Charles  Playhouse,  76 
Warrcnton  Street,  Boston. 


La  Bohcme  —  presented  in 
English  by  The  New  England 
Chamber  Opera  Group,  Oct  25 
&  26,  8  p.m.,  Mass.  College  of 
Art,  364  Brookline  Ave., 
Boston. 


Focus  On  Me  —  a  woman's 
journey,  a  play  about  self- 
confrontation.  Caravan 
Theatre,  1555  Mass  Ave,  Cam- 
bridge. 


Radcliffe  Collector's  Exhibition 
—  "The  Discerning  Eye",  an 
exhibition  of  nearly  200  works 
of  art  collected  by  Radcliffe 
College  alumnae,  which  gives 
full  recognition  to  the  role  of 
women  as  patrons  and  collec- 
tors, will  be  on  view  at  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum  from  Oct  10 
through  Nov  24.  The  exhibition 
includes  works  by  Picasso, 
Laurens,  Monet,  Pissaro, 
Hassam,  Gris,  Calder, 
Giacometti,  Miro,  Oldinberg, 
Holbein  the  younger,  Rem- 
brandt. 


Symposia  on  the  Arts  to  accom- 
pany Radcliffe  Exhibition  —  a 
series  of  six  consecutive  Friday 
evening  sessions  on  the  visual 
arts,  each  led  by  a  panel  of 
widely-known  specialists;  each 
session  is  held  from  5-7  p.m. 
with  a  reception  and  cocktails 
following:  a  series  ticket  is  S30 


single  tickets  are  S6.  Fri  Oct  25 
—  "The  Function  and  Value  of| 
Individual  Craftmanship  in  a 
Technological  Society."  For 
more  info,  call  Wendy 
Topkins,  Coordinator,  at  495- 
8603. 


"The  East  Asian 

Tradition/Korea"  —  Brockton 
Art  Center,  Brockton  Mass.; 
an  exhibition  of  works  on  loan 
from  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  accompanied  by  a 
subscription  series  of  four  lec- 
tures on  art  of  the  Far  East. 
Entitled  "Crosscurrents  in 
Oriental  Art ".  the  series  will  he 
presented  on  Thursday 
evenings,  beginning  Oct  17. 
For  more  info,  call  the  Art 
Center  at  588-6000. 


Lawrence  Kupfcrman  Exhibition 
—  Brockton  Art  Center. 
Brockton  Mass.,  Oct  1 1  -  Dec 
I:  his  paintings  have  evolved 
through  several  stages  from  his 
early  concern  with  the  reality 
of  the  cities  to  a  concentration 
on  the  life  and  structure  of  the 
sea  to  his  present  vibrant  and 
abstract  impressions  based  on 
nature  and  symbolizing  the 
energy  of  life. 


Letters  to  the  Editor,  cont. 


Winter  Study  Course  Offerings 
1974  -  1975 


: 

• 

•  A  preliminary  guideline  for  Winter  Term  1975  will  be  distributed  on  November  4.  We  are  already, 
J  however,  able  to  announce  many  of  the  topics  and  activities  which  have  been  proposed  by  members  of 

•  this  Community: 

• 

• 

•  Elementary  dramatics  (improvisation) 

•  Radio  broadcasting 
{Madrigal  singing 
•Beginning  piano 

•  Bike  mechanics 

{Elementary  dark-room  technique 
•A  capclla  choir 
■Cartooning 

•"Don't  shoot  the  Piano  Player" 
{     (music  concert  series) 

•  Chinese  painting:  basic  brush  stroke 
J  Introductory  or  intermediate  calligraphy 
{Bread  making 

•  Basic  French  culinary  techniques 

•  Korean  style  cooking 
{Basic  American  cooking 

•  Gourmet  cooking 

•  Greek  cooking 
{Gimp  weaving  and  beginning  macrame 

•  Art  of  Ukranian  Easter  egg  decoration 
{  Basic  bridge 

•  Duplicate  bridge  tournaments 

•  Old  Testament  women 
{Old  Testament  prophecy 
•Greek  dances  and  folklore 

5  T»e  origin  of  life 
Ecology 

•  I7lh  century  French  lileruture 

•  American  music 
{Work  in  observational  astronomy 


: 


Christian  hymn  writing 

Enjoying  sacred  music  in  the  living  room 

Hymn  book  party  (revising  sexist  lyrics) 

Religious  snow  sculpturing 

Poetry  as  search  and  commitment 

Death  and  loss 

Themes  from  the  life  of  the  Italians 

Issues  in  higher  education  in  the  U.S. 

Persian  miniatures  of  the  16th  century 

"Tracking  down  your  ancestors"  (genealogy) 

Fantasy  in  children's  literature 

Development  in  India  and  China 

Skiing  (snow  permitting) 

"The  Home  Handy  Woman" 

Essentials  of  the  stock  market 

Astrology 

"The  Incurable  Itch"  (creative  prose 

and/or  poetry) 
Collecting  comic  books 
Boston  architecture 
Medical  ethics 
Shaw  on  Man  and  Woman  (Caesar  and 

Cleopatra) 
Watching  the  evening  news,  and  talking 

about  it 
The  history  of  the  Wellesley  Psychology  Department 
"Opening  up  the  Sciences"  and  other  topics 

in  science  (discussion  group) 
Race  and  prejudice  in  northern  communities 
Directed  readings  in  the  history  of  astronomy 
Introduction  to  Plato 


: 


: 


: 


President  Freeman 

college  coffers.  In  1884.  the 
College  petilioned  the  Committee 
on  Education  at  the  Boston  Stale 
House,  in  extend  ils  holdings  from 
S600.000.00  to  live  million 
dollars.  The  College  won  the  peti- 
tion, Also  under  Miss  Freeman, 
the  gymnasium  was  enlarged,  and 
two  dormitories  were  added  lo  ihe 
college 

In  1887,  Miss  Freeman  resign- 
ed her  position  as  President  ol  the 
College  lo  marry  Professoi 
George  Herbert  Palmer  of  Har- 
vard, "their  romance  having  been 
kept  top  secret." 

Even  so,  neither  Mrs.  Palmer's 
interest  in  Wellesley  nor  her  in- 
leresi  in  the  cause  of  education  for 
women  ended.  She  continued  lo 
be  a  Trustee  of  Welkslcv  until  her 
death.  From  1892  to  1895,  she 
was  the  Dean  of  Women  at  Ihe 
University  of  Chicago.  She  was  an 
active  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  she  helped  foster  many 
other  women's  colleges,  including 
Radcliffe.  Mrs.  Palmer  died  in 
1902. 


•  Carpentry  without  power  tools  Introduction  to  Plato 

{Classical  papers  in  biochemistry  or  chemistry     "Jury  Selection:  American  Style    and 

{  How  to  prove  a  theorem  sim,lar  ,ssues  ,n  Amcr,Can  laW  and 


•  Assistance  lo  faculty  research  projects 

•  Belly  dancing  as  art 
{Topics  of  human  sexuality 

•  Recreational  sports  (miscellaneous) 
{First  Aid 

{Administrative  internship 


jurisprudence 
Volunlecrism 

Financing  the  American  college 
Body  massage 
Table  tennis  instruction 
Ice  hockey  instruction 
Miming 


: 
: 


•  The  theology  of  Mary  Daly 

hty  and  the  erotic  Studies  m  Marxism 


•  Christian  spirituality 


&  CHtttMf 

'Sg  2rVWW*,  St. 
*•*(»-.   7fUu4.  OS//6 
S66-OQ8Q 


WELLESLEY  OPTICAL  CO. 

72  Central  St. 
P.O.  Box  325,  Wellesley 

235-2423 

Complete  Eye  Glass  Service 


"LIBERATED 

WOMEN 
ARE  BETTER" 


This  is  a  survival  manual  for 
divorced  men.  They  desperate- 
ly are  in  need  of  the  compas- 
sion of  liberated  women.  The 
old  fashioned  girl  is  taking  him 
for  all  he  can  make.  Only  the 
self-supporting  liberated 
woman  can  help  him. 
Progressive  reading  tells  how 
you  can  be  of  assistance  and 
will  meet  with  him  for  his  sake 
and  for  the  welfare  of  his 
children  Satisfaction  Is 
guaranteed.  Mailed  1st  class 
same  day  in  plain  unmarked 
manila  envelope.  Send  S6.00 
to  Don  Robar.  16  W.  Main 
Street.  Northboro.  Mass. 
01532. 


provide  them  Actually,  as  an  ex- 
amination of  the  packing  boxes 
revealed,  ihe  company  had  sent  us 
"scab"  or  teamster  grap>-<  in- 
stead. Further  investigation  ucler- 
mined  that  no  UFW  Union  grapes 
were  (or  are)  available  on  the  east 
i  oast,  and  New  England  has  been 
flooded  with  "scab"  grapes.  The 
Food  Service  office,  which  hud  in- 
sisted upon  only  UFW  Union 
grapes,  forcefully  reprimanded 
Commonwealth  for  it's  mis- 
representation of  the  producl,  and 
subsequently  reduced  the  volume 
ol  olhcr  business  with  Ihem  con- 
siderably. 

And  so,  not  withstanding  the 
facl  thai  Senate's  boycott  request 
of  last  year  had  omitted  grapes, 
the  Food  Service  had  insisted 
upon  UFW  Union  grapes 
anyway.  The  shipping  of  "scab" 
urapes  to  us  was  the  direct  result 
of  a  potentially  alleged  consumer 
fraud  by  the  produce  people,  and 
was  not  the  fault  of  Food  Service. 

"What  honor 


Since  this  incident,  two  actions 
have  been  taken  to  help  guard 
against  future  difficulties:  (1) 
Senate  has  formally  included 
grapes  in  its  official  request  of 
boycott  compliance,  and  (2) 
Senate  has  endorsed  a  consumer 
complaint  with  the  Attorney 
General's  office  against  the 
produce  people,  an  action  in- 
itiated by  the  Chaplaincy  Farm 
Worker  Project. 

But  according  to  the  Attorney 
General's  office,  the  most  effec- 
tive  insurance  against  recurrance 
was  the  Food  Service's  reprimand 
of  the  company  and  subsequent 
squeeze  on  business  volume  with 
the  college. 

Thus,  the  Food  Service,  as  well 
us  Senate,  should  be  commended 
for  recognizing  the  importance  of 
voluntary  commitment  and  for 
responding  to  the  conscience  of 
the  community. 


Code???" 


To  the  Editor: 

It  seems  nowadays  that 
everyone  is  debating  Wellesley's 
honor  code.  All  I  have  to  say  is 
"What  Honor  Code?"  For  the 
fourth  year  in  a  row  I  have  been 
inconvenienced  and  my  work 
compromised  because  of  books 
being  siolen  from  the  libraries. 

I  should  think  that  by  now 
Wellesley  would  have  woken  up  to 
ihe  reality  (hat  it's  honor  code 
hasn't  worked  for  years  in  this 
area,  and  it's  no  use  trying  to 
resiirrecl  it  now.  Signing  pledges 
ol  honest)  isn't  a  solution.  Gelling 
better  security  for  all  the  libraries 


Mopsy  Matthews  C.E. 


Alice  Freeman  resigned  her 
position  as  President  to  marry  a 
Harvard  professor.  Their  romance 
was  kept  top  secret. 


Mrs.  Palmer's  career  was  one 
marked  by  delermination  and  am- 
bition lempered  by  a  sincere  in- 
lercsl  in  oilier  people.  Under  her 
leadership,  the  College  became 
more  of  an  institution  to  be 
recognized  for  high  standards  of 
education.  After  her  administra- 
lion,  she  continued  her  leadership 
in  the  field  of  education  and 
became  one  of  the  first  women  to 
be  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Newell 

(Continued  from  page  ll 

society  New  directions  in  the 
liberal  arts  musl  stem  from  the 
basic  fact  that  we  are  educating 
women  for  participation  in  the 
luenly-first  century. 

Our  aim  in  the  future  must 
therefore  he  lo  continue  to  seek 
lop-rank  my  teacher-scholars  for 
our  faculty,  able  students  from 
diverse  backgrounds,  and  a 
responsive  curriculum  thai  retains 
what  is  of  value  while  moving 
forward  to  incorporate  new  con- 
cerns. 


Gelb      (Continued  from  page 3) 

called  "Doctor".  A  few  years  ago, 
I  was  in  a  debate  at  the  council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  And  the  fellow 
I  was  debating  kept  on  refering  to 
me  as  Dr.  Kissinger,  until  I  finally 
realized  that  that  was  his  way  of 
putting  me  in  my  place." 

I  often  took  issue  with 
Kissinger  because  I  didn't  see  the 
world  through  the  same  eyes  as  he 
did.  After  one  seminar  in  Defense 
Policy  (al  Harvard),  he  came  up 
to  me  after  class  (I  had  challenged 
him  in  front  of  his  guests)  and  said 
lo  me.  "Don't  do  that  again.  The 
trouble  with  you  Gelb.  is  that  you 
are  an  egomaniac." 


WORLD 
CAMPUS 
AFLOAT 


.  i 


You'll  sail  in  February, 
with  the  ship  your  class- 
room and  the  world  your 
campus  I  .  .  combining  ac- 
credited studies  with  fasci- 
nating visits  to  the  tabled 
ports  of  the  Orient,  Africa, 
and  the  Americas.  Over 
10,000  students  from  450 
colleges  have  already  sailed 
with  WCA  —  join  them!  Fi- 
nancial aid  available.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog. 

WCA,  Chapman  College 
Box  F,  Orange,  CA  92666 


Leotards 

Perfect-fitting  patterns 
carefully  fashioned  of  100% 
Skin  Sheen  S-T-R-E-T-C-H 
Nylon. 

Tights,  all  colors 

Ballet  slippers. 

pink,  black 


ALL  YOUR 

DANCE  NEEDS 

AT 


1)  C •*!'•!  ■■•*••   nataWf  Cll  1MO 
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WELLESLEY  NEWS 


Sports  perspective: 
Mary  Young  '76 


Female  bodies 
Can  do  it  all 


"The  source  of  the  inferiority  of 
the  female  athlete  lies  more  in  the 
realm  of  available  opportunities 
than  in  any  physiological 
limitations." 

Here  we  have  it,  straight  from 
the  horse's,  (here  the  doctor's), 
mouth,  that  women's  bodies  can 
do  it.  An  empirical  study  publish- 
ed in  August's  Women  Sports 
names  the  degree  to  which  a  sport 
has  been  recognized  or  emphasiz- 
ed for  women,  and  the  time  and 
effort  given  to  coaching,  facilities 
and  training  techniques  as  the  fac- 
tors behind  performance' 
differences  in  males  and  females. 
"All  of  our  findings  on 
strength,  endurance  and  body 
composition  indicate  that  there 
are  few  actual  differences  between 
the  best  female  and  male  athletes 
when  tested  in  the  laboratory," 
concluded  Dr.  Jack  H.  Wilmore, 
an  accomplished  physiologist. 

Strength,  endurance  and  body 
composition  are  the  key  variables 
physiologists  study  in  evaluating 
athletic  performance.  When  each 
was  studied  relative  to  lean  body 
weight,  (minus  fat),  differences 
between  male  and  female  athletes 
became  very  small. 

Remember  the  good  old  days, 
back  in  fifth  grade,  when  (here 
were  no  differences?  When  some 
of  the  girls  in  your  class  were 
picked  first  for  softball  and 
volleyball  games,  right  along  with 
the  besl"boy  athletes?  There's  real 
life  evidence  of  female  equality  in 
sports,  up  to  a  given  age. 

But  then  the  hormones  go  to 
work.  Male  performance  past  age 
10  begins  to  really  out  distance 
that  of  the  females,  and  people 
think  it's  because  of  biological  in- 
feriority. 

In  fact,  it's  because  of  social 
and  cultural  restrictions  placed  on 
the  female  when  she  begins 
menstruating,  says  Wilmore; 
"Learning  that  she  shouldn't  be 
athletic  is  what  makes  the  female 
inferior  —  not  the  other  way 
around." 

Most  women  lead  much  less  ac- 
tive lives  than  men  because  of  this 
lack  of  opportunity  and  en- 
couragement    from    society. 


Therefore  it  is  not  fair  to  study 
average  male  and  female  perfor- 
mances, the  study  says,  because 
their  athletic  experiences  are  not 
the  same. 

The  female  athletes  in  the  study 
were  tested  opposite  men  for 
strength  and  endurance.  In 
strength,  female  weight  lifters  sur- 
passed untrained  males  of  the 
same  age,  and  remained  less 
strong  than  the  weight-lifting 
males.  But  (hey  developed  great 
strength  Without  developing  bulg- 
ing muscles;  they  lack  the  male 
hormone,  testosterone,  that  is 
believed  to  produce  big  muscles, 
but  they  trained  the  muscles  they 
had.  Dr.  Wilmore  says  athletes 
don't  use  more  that  20%  of  their 
muscle  potential,  and  that  women 
apparently  use  a  higher  percen- 
tage of  their  muscle  fiber  than 
men.  Females  should  therefore  be 
able  to  approach  male  strength, 
he  concludes. 

Males  were  25%  stronger  in  the 
legs  in  tests,  but  when  the  strength 
scores  were  related  to  Body 
weight,  the  gap  fell  to  7.6%.  When 
the  lean  body  weight  was  used, 
(minus  fat),  the  females  were  5.8% 
stronger  than  the  males. 

When  endurance  was  measured 
in  terms  of  oxygen  consumption 
also  relative  to  lean  body  weight, 
(because  the  lean  weight  is  a  more 
.accurate  estimate  of  the  total 
muscle  mass  in  use  during  exer- 
cise), the  lop  male  and  top  female 
performances  differed  by  only 
3.4%. 

Females  are  considered  less 
lean  than  males  because  of  "sex- 
specific  tissue",  but  Dr.  Wilmore 
found  that  female  long-distance 
runners,  for  example,  had  similar 
ratios  of  fat  to  muscle,  and  thus 
similar  biological  potential. 

Only  the  variables  of  training 
techniques,  coaching  techniques, 
and  opportunity  to  develop 
athletic  potential  remain  to  ex- 
plain lower  performance'  levels  in 
females. 

It's  clearly  one  more  justifica- 
tion for  equal  recreation  and 
sports  programs  for  women  in 
schools  and  beyond.  They  are  just 
as  capable  as  men. 


Wellesley  provides  tourney  test 


Three  out  of  Wellesley's  four 
entrants  in  the  Greater  Boston 
Collegiate  Tennis  Tournament  for 
Women  ran  into  elimination  by 
the  tournament  finalists  last 
weekend  at  the  Harvard  and 
Radcliffe  courts,  but  not  before 
testing  their  opponents. 

Ginger  Home  '76,  lop  singles 
player  at  Wellesley.  advanced  to 
the  semifinals  where  she  lost  to 
the  second  seed.  Brenda  Shufer  of 
Brandeis,  6-2.  6-1.  Denise  Sleem 
'78,  Wellesley's  second  singles  en- 
try, lost  in  the  first  round  to  J. 
Magoon  of  Simmons  under  50- 
degrec  skies,  which,  coming  from 
Jamaica  and  never  having  been  in 
less  than  70-degrce  weather,  may 
explain  wh} 

Ginger  defeated  L.  Kendall  of 
M.I.T.,  6-1.  6-1,  and  executed  an 
exciting  comeback  at  5-2  in  the  se- 
cond set  to  eliminate  third-seeded 
Susie  Fainman  of  Simmons.  6-3. 
7-5.  In  raw  weather  Sunday  mor- 
ning. Ginger  and  Ms.  Schafcr 
both  played  aggressively,  with 
Ginger  laking  ihc  net  more  than 
her  opponent.  Only  fine  retrievals 
and  well-placed  passing  shots 
negated  Ginger's  net  attach 

Sally  Burford  '76  and  Melissa 
Garrison.  '78,  who  have  sw  itched 
this  year  from  singles  to  doubles 
competition,  defeated  the  Tufts 
pair  of  Poretzky  .ind  Lang,  7-5.  4- 
6,  6-1. 

Both  Wellesley  doubles  teams 
in  Ihe  18-team  draw  met  finalist 
teams  in  the  second  round.  Heidi 
Mickelson  '78  and  Linda  Todaro 
77  knocked  olT  a  team  from 
Boston  College.  6-4.  1-6,  6-2.  and 
challenged  the  Radcliffe  team  of 
Wood  and  St.  Goar  with  a  varied 
strategy,  only  to  lose.  6-3.  6-3. 

Their  next  opponents  pruvided 
a  mental  as  well  as  a  physical 
challenge,   having   destroyed    an 


MIT.  learn  just  before,  6-0,  6-0. 
Hardcnburgh  and  Ycllen  of 
Brandeis  annexed  Ihe  first  set,  6-1, 
but  found  Wellesley  changc-ups  in 
Ihe  second  set,  both  in  Ihe  pace  of 
Ihe  ball  and  in  court  formations, 
demanding  constant  readjuslmenl 
and  foiling  their  net  game. 
Wellesley  was  unable  to  win  the 
set,  however,  dropping"  a  6-4  deci- 
sion. 

Volleyball  wins 

The  Wellesley  volleyball  learn 
made  their  season  debut  a  vic- 
torious one  Monday  night  as  (hey 
vanquished  Regis  College,  15-9 
7-15.  15-7.  Wellesley's  second 
team  dispatched  their  Regis 
counterparts  in  two  games,  15-4 
16-14. 

A  strong  showing  in  all  facets  of 
the  game  carried  Ihc  Wellesley 
teams  past  tense  moments.  The 
varsity  encountered  good  serving 
in  the  second  game  but  got  back 
on  lop  in  the  third  game  to  win. 
The  second  team  held  on  to  win  an 
exciting  second  game,  though  the 
Regis  team  was  reportedly  over- 
powered throughout 

Varsity  players  include  Cherie 
German  '75,  who  had  several  well- 
done  spikes,  according  to  the 
team's  coach.  Judy  Burling, 
Caroline  Karp  '75.  and  junior 
Pam  Burleson.  Sophomores  Gail 
Charnley  and  Bcrnalyn  Jones  and 
freshmen  Sidonic  Walters  and 
Helen  Fremont  round  out  the 
strong  first  team. 

Junior  Barb  Schnorf  joins 
sophomores  Liz  Sanders" and  Pat 
Leung  on  Ihc  second  team,  along 
with  freshmen  Trace)  Mumey. 
Nicolctle  Horbach  and  Seung- 
Loon  Moon. 


REPAIRING  FOR  27  YEARSI  WE  MUST  BE  RIGHT! 

TYPEWRITERS 

ALL  WORK  FULLY  GUARANTEED 

FREEI  ESTIMATES  FREEI  DELIVERY 

CALL  235-9600 

IDIOT'S  DELIGHT 


366  Wat hlngton  St.  W«IUil*y  Sq. 


Wellesley  polowomen 
Play  fast,  furiously 


Wellesley  aquatic  enthusiasts  continue  to  find  their  watery  way  to 
health  and  happiness  in  the  pool,  while  thoughts  of  fall  foliage  and  foot- 
ball pervade  elsewhere.  Half  of  these  swimmers,  shown  taking  time  out 
for  a  smiling  group  shot,  are  on  Wellesley's  active  water  polo  team.  (See 
adjoining  article).. They  are:  kneeling,  Sara  Lichtenstein  '75  and  Betsy 
Hunt  '78;  standing,  Coach  Sue  Tendy,  Amy  Taswell  '76,  Dawn  Enoch 
'78,  and  Pat  Harney  '76;  under  diving  board,  Carol  Mirti  '77;  going  up 
ladder,  Alice  Carpenter  '78,  Beverly  Kehoe  *77,  Kim  Cole  "77,  Ann  Grlep 
78,  Ann  Ludlow  '78.  and  Tricia  Crane  '76  (on  board). 

Photo  by  Betsy  Monrad  *76 


Wellesley  will  enter  a  four 
and  an  eight  in  the  Head  of  Ihe 
Charles  Crew  Regatta  this  Sun- 
day. The  four  will  race  at  3:05 
and  the  eight  is  slated  to  start  at 
3:25. 

The  women's  1,500-meter 
course  runs  from  the  BU 
boathouse  upstream  past  Har- 
vard. Wellesley  plans  to  im- 
prove on  last  year's  20th  — 
place  finish  out  of  28  boats  in 
Ihe  eights,  and  their  hard  prac- 
tices prove  it. 

Coach  Mayrene  Earle  invites 
spectators  lo  join  Ihe  throng 
watching  the  huge  regatta  for  a 
fun  day,  and  lo  cheer  for 
Welleslev,  too. 


Beebe  on  top 

Determined  Beebe  edged  out 
Shafcr  at  the  finish  to  win  the 
dorm  crew  competition  early  last 
Friday  morning  with  a  time  of 
2:13  lo  Shafer's  2:14.9  over  Ihe 
500-meter  course. 

Tower  Court,  who  won  Ihe 
preliminaries  last  week  overall 
with  a  time  of  2:04.6.  came  in  with 
a  much  slower  2:17  for  third, 
followed  by  Severance  with  2:22. 

The  race  signalled  the  end  of 
Ihe  busy  fall  crew  season  al  the 
boathouse,  where  boats  from 
dorms  and  P.E.  classes  went  out 
every  day  for  six  weeks. 


Last  week  saw  fast  and  furious 
water  polo  action  as  Wellesley's 
polowomen  splashed  through 
three  games,  only  to  lose  two  one- 
point  matches  to  arch-rival 
UMass,  sandwiched  around  a  15- 
4  shellacking  of  Boston  College. 

On  Sunday  UMass  triumphed, 
11-10.  and  on  Wedncsduy,  Coach 
Sue  Tcndy's  Wellesley  club  down- 
ed BC.  Friday's  7-6  defeat,  again 
at  the  hands  of  UMass,  marked 
the  end  of  a  watery  week  for  the 
learn.  One  member  of  the  team 
gives  her  account  below: 

Last  Friday  at  5  p.m.,  when 
many  Wellesley  students  were 
relaxing  for  the  weekend,  seven 
dedicated  waterpoloists  and  their 
coach  huddled  together  in  a 
borrowed  station  wagon  enroute 
lo  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst  for 
their  third  game  of  the  week. 

As  they  fell  out  of  the  car  and 
into  the  locker  rooms,  they  asked 
themselves  why  they  had  travelled 
two  hours  to  play  a  one-hour 
water  polo  game  without  one 
single  extra  player.  The  answer 
was  apparent  when  Wellesley  was 
ahead  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter,  5-3,  seeking  revenge  for 
last  Sunday's  loss.  Kim  Cole  '77, 
led  the  scoring  with  three  goals, 
one  a  half  court  lob  shot  which 
totally  surprised  the  UMass 
goalie.  Diane  Dickey  '78  and 
Trisha  Blackburn  '76  both  scored 
on  good,  hard  shots  from  a  quick 
pass.  Wellesley  held  the  lead  into 
the  half,  But  were  quickly  tiring 
from  lack  of  substitutes. 

The  third  quarter  saw  Alice 
Carpenter  '78  score  for  Wellesley 
to  bring  their  score  to  six,  which 
bring  their  score  to  six,  which 
UMass  promptly  tied.  The 
Wellesley  spirit  remained  but  the 
players  had  burnt  themselves  out. 
UMass  took  this  advantage  to 
score  and  win  the  game,  7-6. 
Good  defense  was  played  by 
Sarah  Lichenstcin,  '75,  Denise 
Harrison  '78,  and  Anne  Ludlow, 
"78. 


On  Wednesday  ten  gir|s  , 
guised  in  royal  blue  bathing,? 
and  navy  blue  numbered  cap, 
filtrated  the  ranks  of  Bost! 
College's  waterpolo  defense  1 
emerged  as  Wellesley  Coll*, 
victor,  15-4. 

The  Wellesley  players  sh0„ 
tremendous  improvement  (r 
their  hard  and  frequent  practical 
The  first  quarlcr  showed  £ 
scoring,  with  four  goals  by  t? 
Cole,  two  by  Trisha  BlackbS 
and  one  by  Alice  Carpenter  B 
the  hair  Wellesley  had  two  mo-1 
goals  via  Denise  Harrison  '7x  2 
Dale  Pitman  '78. 

The  match  stayed  in  WcllcsU 
control  throughout  Ihe  third  an 
fourth  quarters.  Dawn  Enoch'], 
scored  twice  in  those  two  quartcn 
and  Diane  Dickey,  A  lice 
Carpenter,  Anne  Ludlow  and  Km 
Cole  each  scored  once. 

The  game  gave  the  Wellcsh 
walerspiders  a  good  chance  | 
work  on  their  offensive  strategy 

UMass  set  the  strategy  in  lm 
Sunday's  waterpolo  game  as 
Wellesley   polowomen    played 
catch-up  match  to  barely  lose, 
10. 

Wellesley  won  the  ball  at  ead 
quarter's  start,  but  their  speed  ai 
vantage  could  not  quite  oulweig 
UMass's  frequent  passing  as  i 
team  unit. 

By  the  third  quarter  Welleslei, 
behind,  9-5,  knew  it  would  taken 
onslaught  on  the  goal  to  catch  U| 
Dale  Pitman  started  (hcseigcuitl 
a  quick  score.  Kim  Cole  followd 
wilh  two  scores  on  steals  from  the 
opposition  in  front  of  their  god 
Dale  Pitman  scored  again  lo  tk 
up  the  match  at  9-9.  Goalie  Laun 
Hacked  '75  was  doing  a  valiaS 
job,  but  UMass  sneaked  one  in  u 
go  ahead  by  one.  Dawn  Enod 
came  back  for  Wellesley  lo  licit* 
score  again  at  10  each.  Wilh  lea 
than  a  minute  left  to  play  boll 
teams  frantically  tried  to  breal 
Ihe  score.  UMass  was  the  first  lo 
succeed  before  time  ran  out  and 
ended  up  an  1 1-10  victor. 


\k 


W  iiiOti  delichtt' 

566  WASHINGTON  ST..  WELLESLEY  SO..  WELLESLEY 


IF  WE  AIN'T  GOT  IT!  FORGET  IT! 

AS  WE  HAVE  MORE  THAN 
ANYONE  OVER  15,000 

PAIR  OF  CHICKS  AND  GUYS 


The  Beebe  crew  shows  the  winning  form  that  carried  them  lo  victory 

over  three  other  finalists  in  Friday's  dorm  crew  championship  race. 

Shown  here  in  a  preliminary  heal,  the  winners  are,  (from  right  to  left), 

cox  Nanny  Dunlap,  stroke  Cathy  Watt,  Teena  Walsh,  Mary  Ellen  Pauli, 

Laurie  Putscher,  Pam  Milligan,  Polly  Rutherford,  Barbara  Blakeslee 

and  Aniv  Fawcett.  D.   ,    .     ..        «,  ,-» 

Photo  by  Mary  Young   76 


Sports  for  the  Week 


Saturday 
Sailing  —  New  England  Women's  Intercollegiate  Sailing  Associa- 
tion Regatta  at  Wellesley,  9:30  a.m. 

Sunday 
(  rtn  —  Hcad-of-lhc-Charlcs  Regatta,  all  day.  Wellesley  rows  at 
3:05  and  3:25  p.m 
Sailing  —  Captains'  Cup  ,ii  Jackson 

Tuesday 
Field  Hockey  —  Wcllesle>  al  Smith  vs.  Smith  and  Trinity.  4  p.m. 

Thursday 
Field  Hockey  —  Worcester  at  Welleslev.  3:15  p.m, 


—  Raquel  Specialists  — 

Serving  Ihe  (irtaler  Boston  Community  for  SO  Yean 


Tel.  864-8800 


and 


67  Mt.  Auburn  Si. 
Harvard  Square 


est.  1924 


€$1.00 


JEANS 

AND 

SLACKS 


LEVI'S    LEE'S    LANDLUBBERS 
WRANGLERS    CHEAP  JEANS 
ISAACS     IN  STRAIGHTS 
BOOT  JEANS  BELLS    FLAIRS 
SUPER    BELLS    BAGGIES 
WITH    AND   WITHOUT  CUFFS 


AND  UP 


IT'S  DATE  AND  PARTY  TIME! 
DRESS  UP  WITH 
JNIOR 


DRESS 

SKIRTor 

BLOUSE 


MAXI  -  MINI  OR 

WALKING   LENGTH 
FROM  OUR  FABULOUS 

,  STOCK 

OF  INDIAN  MEXICAN  ITALIAN 
ISRAELI   GREECIAN  AND 
U.S.A.  FASHIONS  BY   THE 
AT   or  .^r^?lLDS'  T0P  DESIGNERS 
ALEgJCES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD 


FREE!  WITH  THIS  COUPON 

$3.00  I.D.  TEE  SHIRT 

WITH  THE    PURCHASE   OF  ANY  PANTS 

npcco  o       AT  REGULAR  PRICE 

OFFER  Good  Only  Until  November  1,  1974 


